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ntries in a Captain's log are strange things 
E ... They are the one place where a Captain 
~ or Editor — can doff his official, dry and formal 
stance to say what he or she is really thinking — 
but that isn't always so easy. 

Picture me, hunched over typewriter, star- 
ing into space (where else?) wondering what 
I'm going to say this issue. 

| got to pondering over George Takei’s 
remarks that SF fans aren't watchers, they're 
doers (see And a Star to Steer Her By in this 
issue) and the thought occurred to me that 
Space Voyager-type people in general really 
are some of the doers of this world. 

Take Patrick Moore for example. Patrick is 
the man who has done more, probably, than 
anyone else in this country to popularise 
Astronomy and he is entirely self-taught. As a 
schoolboy of tender years he found himself 
curious about those points of light above him 
in the night sky and started to read and ask and 
soak up knowledge so avidly that by the age of 
11 he became the youngest ever Full Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 

Take Nichelle Nichols. Actress. Member of 
the crew of the good ship Enterprise. Doing a 
job. Except that a few years ago Nichelle found 
herself travelling the USA recruiting astronauts 
for NASA, after officials voiced concern to her 
that no members of minority groups were 
applying (Minority included women ...) Sally 
Ride was one of Nichelle’s ‘finds’. 

That makes sweet irony of one of Nichelle’s 
lines in the last Star Trek film: ‘But this isn’t 
reality... This is fantasy’. When someone who 
plays a Starship communications officer of the 
23rd century starts working for a real space 
agency recruiting real space travellers the lines 
between fact and fiction get a bit blurred and 
we all take a step towards the 23rd century. 
Especially when the meeting which started it 
all was the naming ceremony for the American 
shuttle... Enterprise. 

Take any number of people in fact who get 
bitten by the space bug. They start to seek out 
all the information they can, to write, to learn, 
to paint, to make ... and some of them 
imperceptibly start to even make their living 
from what was once a hobby. 

Can the same be said for the people who 
watch Coronation Street or collect stamps? On 
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the whole, no it can't. Space seems to be 
something special. Something you can't put 
down. 

And itis fun too. You meet the nicest people 
who think the way you do, even though others 
of your acquaintance tend to think of you fondly 
as a bit weird. 

Finally in these musings | wish to pay tribute 
to one special band of doers, the people who 
organise the Clubs and Conventions and 
Conferences which enable all of us to gather 
together in shared friendship and pooled 
knowledge. 


This issue 
Anyway what do we have for your delectation 
this issue? Travelling across London in a taxi 
recently on my way home after a convention | 
startled the driver by letting out a whoop of joy. 
| had spotted a ‘house for sale’ sign bearing 
the legend Hotblack Desiato. | had already 
read from Neil Gaiman’s interview with 
Douglas Adams where the name for the dead- 
for-a-year mega-rock-star’s name had its origin 
but the confirmation was delicious. The taxi 
swerved slightly, and the driver regarded me 
oddly for the rest of the trip... 
Still with Hitehhikers, Dee Robson tells us 
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how she approaches an assignment to design 
the costumes for a science fiction TV pro- 
duction, and we talk to Tanith Lee about her 
writing. George Takei talks about his times 
aboard the USS Enterprise and times ashore 
as well. 

There are nine planets in the Solar System — 
everyone knows that — or are there? Patrick 
Moore suspects that a tenth planet is lurking | 
out there and tells us why and where it might 
be. Andy Nimmo discusses the outlook for 
careers in space for us all. We have model 
reviews, book reviews, product reviews and all 
the news in Data Bank. 


Caption Competition 

But before that... This! The Caption Compe- 
tition! This issue’s photo comes from the set of 
Blade Runner. Let your imagination play on the 
conversation between Harrison Ford and 
Ridley Scott and tell us ... The suggestion | 
think the funniest, wittiest, silliest or generally 
most apt will win a year's subscription to 
Space Voyager. Send entries to ‘Caption 
Competition’ at the Hemel Hempstead ad- 
dress. Winner of the competition in issue 11 
was Stephen White of London with ‘Blast it. 
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First lady for the Stars 

The British Astronomical Association now has 
a woman for President, for the first time in its 
history. Heather Couper took over in November 
from Patrick Moore. Among Heather's duties 
will be assessing the masses of data from the 
BAA’s 3,000 amateur members. 35-year-old 
Heather, who has an honours degree in 
Astrophysics has hosted her own TV show, 
Heavens Above, guested on Patrick's Sky at 
Night and written many books. 


Charity donation 

£200 is winging its way from Liverpool to the 
Foundation for the Study of Infant Cot Deaths — 
this sum was raised at the Dr Who Partycon in 
November, which celebrated Dr Who's 21st 
Birthday. Guests included Michael Wisher 
(Davros and others) John Leeson, (voice of K9) 
and Peter Hawkins (Dalek voices). 


A Star for Gene 
By the time you read this I’m sure the money 
will have been raised, but at the time of writing 
an appeal has just gone out to fund the placing 
of a Star in honour of Star Trek creator Gene 
Roddenberry on the Hollywood Walk of Fame. 
Gene’s nomination, made last November, 
was the first ever for a writer in the 24-year- 
history of the system and was due for consider- 
ation at about publication time. It costs 
$3,000 to install a star once permission is 
given. Excess money will go to charity. 


Halley’s heatwave 
Halley's comet has been cited as the reason for 
the very warm October we enjoyed last year 
(remember warmth?). 

Professional meteorologists pooh-poohed 
the idea but some amateur seaweed types are 
certain that that was the cause. 


Ten years for telescope 

The Anglo-Australian telescope celebrated its 
tenth birthday last October. The British side of 
the finances is taken care of by the SERC with a 
contribution of £1.1 m. 


Winners 

Lots of readers mused on the Caption Compe- 
tition picture of Nichele Nichols as she 
appeared in Star Trek //l — The Search for 
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Spock, brandishing a phaser. After much 
deliberation and chortling, the prize of a year’s 
subscription to Space Voyager goes to ... 
Stephen F. White, of Grange Road, South 
Norwood, London, for his reading of Uhura’s 
thoughts —‘Blastit. . . the flint’s gone again.” 

The Geta book competition brought lots of 
entries as well — with an overwhelming 
majority voting for one person as the recipient 
of the space-age away-day one-way ticket into 
orbit. We went with the majority and then 
decided on the wittiest of the reasons for 
picking that one person — Britain's libel laws 
won't allow us to name the person. 

Sender of the winning entry — ‘Any aliens 
intent on colonising Earth, upon encountering 
HHH HHHHHH i Orbit would, surely, immedi- 
ately lose interest ...’. That UFO-repelling 
thought came from Paul Smith, of Everard 
Road, Southport, Merseyside. 

Correct answers to the quiz were: 

1. Which video distributor released the 
feature film, Zardoz? 

Answer: CBS/Fox Video. 

2. In 1987, what will a tethered satellite be 
tethered to? 

Answer: The Space Shuttle Orbiter. 

3. What is Atari's latest video games system 
called? 

Answer: The Atari 7800. 

4. Who is the author of the SF book, 
Invasion Earth? 

Answer: Harry Harrison. 

5. Which famous comet is at this moment 
approaching the Earth again after an absence 
of 76 years? 

Answer: Halley’s Comet. 

6. Who was the first woman to make a 
spacewalk? 

Answer: Svetlana Savitskaya. 

7. Which ESA satellite celebrated its first 
year in orbit earlier this year? 

Answer: Exosat. 

8. Which Space Shuttle mission carried the 
European orbiting laboratory, Spacelab? 

Answer: STS-9. 

9. What is the title of the Blake’s 7 
adventure to be published in book form later 
this year? 

Answer: Blake's 7: Afterlife. 

10. On which dates will Galacticon be held 
this year? 

Answer: October 27-28. 
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Richard Basehart 
Richard Basehart, actor, died in Los Angeles in 
September at the age of 70. 

Son of a newspaper editor in Zanesville, 
Ohio, he started out as a reporter, moved into 
theatre and reached Broadway in 1943. 

This took him to Hollywood but many of his 
best films were made in Europe and he later 
had an extensive career in television, starring 
for three years in Voyage to the Bottom of the 
Sea. 


Duran Duran’‘s Timeslip 
Duran Duran guitarist John Taylor has landed a 
TV acting role. 

He is to star in a science fiction drama 
series on Yorkshire TV called Timeslip. 


New post for MP 

David Atkinson MP is now a Personal Private 
Secretary at the Ministry of Industry, so is no 
longer Joint Chairman of the All Party Commit- 
tee on Space. The new Joint Chairman, taking 
his place, is Michael Marshall MP.’ 

The Ministry of Industry is where many of 
the decisions regarding space affairs are 
made. It bodes well when someone like David, 
probably the biggest space-fan in Parliament, 
is posted there. 


British Robots 

A British firm, Reekie Research of 
Twickenham, Middlesex, has developed a 
Scara type robot. This type.is the dominant 
form of robot used in Japanese industry and 
now accounts for the largest single category in 
the world robot population. 

Aimed at teaching students the principals of 
Japanese industrial robots the unit is named 
‘Cepek’, after Karel Cepek coined the word 
robot. Cepek has five degrees of freedom, can 
lift four Ibs and operates from any micro 
computer. The electronics can drive up to three 
robots simultaneously or can operate external 
motors to integrate rotary tables, conveyor 
belts etc with the robot. The drive is either 
electric or electric/pneumatic. 

Priced at £2,995, it is less than ten percent 
of the cost of previous Scara robots. 


It's Getting Crowded up there 
Soviet television carriers are only four of 1,395 
satellites spinning around the earth, according 
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March 22-24 DENTON CON- 
VENTION. Media. Birmingham, 
Guests — Richard O’Brien and 
Jonathan Adams. Write 16 Ton- 
bridge Road, West Molesey, Sur- 
rey KT8 OEL. 

March 23-24 RISING SUNS. 
Manchester. Wookees. Write: Eric 
Letherman, 196 Woodlands Road, 
Cheetham Hill Manchester MS 
7OH. 


don. Write: Kay Stagg, 33 Barrack 
Road, Guildford, Surrey GU2 6RU. 
April 5-6 YORCON 3. SF. Leeds. 
Guests — Gregory Benford, Linda 
Pickersgill. Write: Mike Ford, 45 
Harrow Mount, Leeds LS6 1PW 
or: Mary Burns, 23 Kensington 
Court, Hempstead, New York NY 
11550, USA. 

May 3-6 SOL III Star Trek. Liver- 
pool. Guest — Mark Leonard. 
Write: 39 Dersingham Avenue, 
Manor Park, London E12 SOF. 


85. HitchHikers Guide/Games. 
Birmingham. Write: Robert Cog- 
ger, ZZ9 Plural Z Alpha, 10 Bourne 
Parade, Bourne Road, Bexley, Kent 
DAS5 1LQ. 


July 12-14 TRIPLE S CON. Space 
and SF. Cardiff. Write: lain 
Thomas, 162 Kingsheath Avenue, 
Rutherglen, Glasgow. 


August 3-4 LEISURE HIVE 2. Dr 
Who. Swindon. Write: Tony Cher- 
rington, 2 Domestic Quarters, 


‘Rowe, 


Dorset DT1 1 OPX. (Don't phone). 


August 23-26 ENTERPRISE 1. 
Liverpool. Star Trek. Guest — 
James Doohan. Write: Sharon 
24 Haywards Close, 
Clevedon, Avon. 


1986 

May 2-5 UFP CON 86. Star Trek. 
Guest — David Gerrold. Write: Kim | 
Knight, 30 Woodcote House, 
Queen Street, Hitchin, Herts. 
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to the latest count. They range from the 34 Ib 
Vanguard |, the oldest piece of cosmic America 
— up there for 26 years now, nine months 
longer than Russia’s Luna |—to NASA’s 2}-ton 
tracking data relay station. 

The US has 464, half as many as the 
Soviets 


Solar Observatory Study 

British Aerospace Space and Communications 
Division at Bristol is leading an international 
team in the study of a unique solar observatory 
spacecraft for the European Space Agency. 
The contract value is £250,000. 

The observatory, called SOHO (Solar 
Heliospheric Observatory), will be placed in a 
special orbit around the Sun somewhat closer 
to the latter than the Earth. SOHO will be 
located at a position at which the gravitational 
pulls of both Sun and Earth are equal, but 
opposite in direction, and will remain fixed on 
the Sun/Earth line some 1.6 million kilometers 
from Earth. 

SOHO’'s on-board instrumentation will 
make continuous observations of the solar 
surface, solar corona, and the solar wind. One 
of its key measurements will be to detect 
oscillations of the solar surface. Such 
measurements, like those obtained on Earth by 
terrestrial seismologists, will give important 
clues as to the structure of the solar interior 
Those investigations have particular relevance 
to obtaining a greater understanding of the 
influence of the Sun upon Earth’s atmosphere 
and climate. 

The Spacecraft is planned for launch in 
1992 and will participate in an international 
programme of Sun/Earth studies involving the 
United States, Europe and Japan. 


Space hound 
Peking has revealed that it launched its space 
programme 17 years ago by sending a dog on 
a one-way trip into orbit. 

The blast-off came ten years after Russia 
sent up the first space dog, Laika in 1957. 


New in Paperback 

Heretics Of Dune, the fifth of Frank Herbert's 
epic Dune novels, will be available in paper- 
back format during March. The hardback 
edition was reviewed in the June ‘84 issue of 
Space Voyager. Publisher is New English 
Library, and the price was unknown at the time 
of writing. 


Hugo winners 

The 1984 Hugo Award winners were 
announced at this year’s Worldcon, held in Los 
Angeles during August. The Hugo Awards are 
effectively the SF literature world’s Oscars, and 
this year’s winners include Startide Rising by 
David Brin (Best Novel), Cascade Point by 
Timothy Zahn (Best Novella), Blood Music by 
Greg Bear (Best Novelette), Soeech Sounds by 
Octavia Butler (Best Short Story), and Return 
Of The Jedi (Best Dramatic Presentation) 
Startide Rising also took this year’s Nebula 
Award. 


Space tug 


An American company, Scott Science and 
Technology has placed a contract with British 
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Aerospace for the design of a Satellite Transfer 
Vehicle (STV). Such vehicles are necessary to 
transfer satellites from the Space Shuttle to 
geosynchronous orbit 

The proposed design is powered by a liquid- 
fuelled engine and two satellites, massing up 
to 8000 Ib, could be launched at the same 
time if the STV were modified with the addition 
of a protective shroud for the second satellite. 


Satellite cradles 

The two satellites salvaged by the shuttle last 
November were cradled safely back to Earth in 
pallets designed by BAe, which has supplied 
13 such systems to NASA. 

Designed mainly for the ESA Spacelab 
programme, and two of the three first shuttle 
flights had their payloads mounted on BAe 
pallets. Special attachments fitted by NASA 
onto built-in fixing points enable the pallets to 
be used for many payloads in the shuttle cargo 
bays 


es, k aia : ‘ : 
Pallets in position in cargo bay of shuttle while 
in orbit. Photo: NASA. 


British Space Platform 


In the shadow of the proposed NASA space 
station, British Aerospace are proposing the 
BAe Space Platform, which would work with 
NASA’s station, and thus would be a major 
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Pallet containing satellite. 


Secret fan 
Who is the secret Star Trek fan inside London 
Transport? Hard on the heels of their ‘To boldly 
go where no bus has gone before’ adverts the 
latest go-by-tube posters feature a cinema 
showing Search for Spock, and a queue of folk 
waiting to go in. Caption — ‘By the time you find 
a parking space, they'll have found him’. 
Whatever happens, it seems certain that 
London Transport will be first in the world to 
install transporter booths — when the scientists 
get around to inventing them! 


aspect of European participation in the space’ 
station programme. 

The Platform would provide a multi-user 
facility with services including power, cooling, 
data services and orbital control. Advantages 
include a lowering of payload retrieval costs. 


n proposal for the British Aerospace Space Platform. Photo: BA‘ 


Co-operation 
NASA and ESA met recently to review progress 
over 20 years of collaboration in the area of 
publicly available scientific and technical infor- 
mation and to plan further endeavours. 
Information pooling includes much litera- 
ture, computer database access and trans- 
lations. 


Hand-over 

Satellite ECS-2 was handed over to the 
European Telecommunications Organisation 
(EUTELSAT) on October 12 last year after 
launch and in-orbit testing by ESA. ESA will 
continue to control the satellite but ownership 
passes to EUTELSAT and the satellite got a 
new name EUTELSAT 1-F2. 

With its twin, launched June 83, the two 
satellites will provide TV distribution to cable 
networks, telephony, data transmission and, in 
the near future, Satellite Multiservice System, 
a system of international links for business 
services combined with Telecom. Services 
then will include video-conferencing, high- 
speed data transmission, fast facsimile and 
remote printing. All five ECS satellites are 
being built by BAe. 


NASAN 


Discrimination? 

There's chauvinism at NASA when it comes to 
equal opportunities for space walks — not all 
the female astronauts fit the off-the-peg space 
suits, and NASA isn’t planning to get any. 

To save money NASA bought 32 off-the-peg 
jobs, which fit all 66 men in training but only 
three of the eight women, who are all too 
petite. 


New Award 

Films making things for NASA will be eligible 
for a new NASA award for quality and 
productivity. The first awards are expected to 


SOVIET 


three who made the record stay in space. 


said. 


ESA NEWS 


Factories in space are near for the Soviet Union. 
‘Our mission was a step towards that goal’ 
said cosmonaut Vladimir Solovoy, one of the 


The President of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, Anatoly Alexandrov explained that 
the establishment of space factories to 
produce high-quality drugs may occur before 
the end of the century. ‘We are going to make 
our space missions last longer and longer’ he 


Reactivated 

Geos-2 has been brought back into service by 
ESA after requests by Switzerland and 
Germany. The satellite was launched in June 
1978 and completed its planned mission in 
July 1980. 

Geos-2 was revived in 1981 and continued 
till 1983, the last year of this extension at the 
request and finance of Germany and Switzer- 
land. In January 84 Geos-2 was moved from 
the busy geostationary orbit to a higher and 
slightly asynchronous orbit where it now drifts 
at a rate of about 3.5 degrees in longitude a 
day. 

The two countries decided to finance a 
further year’s operations for the satellite 
because of the scientific community's wish to 
obtain data over a complete 11-year solar 
cycle, to support the current AMPTE project 
and because the satellite and payload were 
still working well. 

Geos-1 and Geos-2 were built by British 
Aerospace. 


Space bound Society 
A small and highly exclusive association has 
been formed within ESA — the Association of 
European Astronauts. 

So far there are seven founder members — 


be made in March next year — and candidates 
must submit a five or less page proposal saying 
why they should receive distinction by April. 


Moon Basa NASA 
Top NASA administrator James Beggs has 
prophesied a return to the moon by the first 
decade of the next century. 

The new base would be involved in mining 
and would serve as an outpost for further 
exploration and expansion to Mars and the 
near Earth asteroids. 

The next major challenge was establishing 
a low Earth orbit space station within a decade, 
he said. 


O. G. Gazenko, an expert on space medicine 
said cosmonauts could remain in orbit for a 
year or more without damage to their health. 

‘From a purely theoretical point of view, we 
do not see any limits on prolonged space flight’ 
he said, ‘But this doesn’t mean all difficulties 
are solved. It’s obvious that, the longer time in 
orbit, the more problems on returning to 
Earth.” 

The three cosmonauts, who returned on 
October 2, appeared to be in good health, in 


qualifying criterion: you have to have flown or 
been selected to train for a specific space 
mission. 

So far members come from ESA, France 
and Germany. New recruits are hoped for from 
Britain and Italy... 


First Get Away 

The space shuttle flight last October carried an 
ESA first, a Get Away special payload known as 
Halex for Halogen. 

The experiment was to test performance of 
such lamps in space as they are under 
development for heating elements in furnaces. 
Equipment was built in Germany. 


Director honoured 

On October 23 1984, Mr Erik Quistgaard, 
Director General of the European Space 
Agency from May 1980 to August 1984 was 
made an Officer of the ‘Légion d’'Honneur’ by 
Professeur H. Curien, French Minister of 
Research and Technology, and former Chair- 
man of the ESA Council, in recognition of 
services rendered in promoting European 
space research and technology during his term 
of office. 


Magnetosphere research 
Data from the lithium release experiment 
designed to study how much of the solar wind 
gets into Earth’s magnetosphere and where it 
goes is being studied at present. 

Three satellites were involved, one each 
from the Federal Republic of Germany, from 
the UK and from the US. Lithium was picked to 
be released into the solar wind because the 
wind naturally contains very little lithium so 
that this substance was a natural choice as 
marker. It also ionises very slowly. 

Last month was due to see another part of 
the experiment, the creation of the world’s first 
artificial comet when barium was released 


their first formal report after the flight. They 
were however, carried away on stretchers for 
hospital checks and observation after landing. 
‘It isn't easy after such a long flight to get 
back to Earth’ said heart specialist and crew 
member Dr Oleg Atkov. ‘We became tired very 
fast, it was difficult to stand up. All of us felt 
that.’ Dr Atkov said that weightlessness was 
the main health barrier for long-term voyages. 
‘We have to progress by small steps in this 
field’ he added. 


DOES NEPTUNE 


HAVE RINGS? 


WITH NEWS FROM NASA THAT RINGS HAVE BEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHED AROUND URANUS FOR THE FIRST 
TIME, DR JK DAVIES EXPLAINS HOW SUCH RINGS CAN 
BE DETECTED AND DISCUSSES THE CHANCES OF 


n 1977 a group of American astronomers 
studying the atmosphere of Uranus dis- 
covered, quite by chance, that the planet was 
encircled by several thin rings. Although 
invisible in normal telescopes the rings were 
discovered because the orbital motion of the 
planet carried it in front of a distant star, an 
event known as an occultation. Just before and 
again just after the occultation the star was 
seen to ‘blink’ on and off several times as the 
rings passed over it. Two years later the 
Voyager spacecraft discovered a thin ring 
around the planet Jupiter and the race was on 
to detect rings around Neptune, the most 
distant of the giant planets. These searches 
have produced conflicting results and observa- 
tions made this July have again raised the 
possibility that some sort of Neptunian ring 
system might exist 

The only way of finding faint rings around 
Neptune from Earth is to use the occultation 
method and_ unfortunately suitable op- 
portunities are rare. In May 1981 several 
observatories tried and failed to find any 
evidence of a ring more than five kilometers 
wide despite searching to within six thousand 
kilometers of the planet. (Neptune is fifty 
thousand kilometers in diameter so this rep- 
resents a search to within a quarter of a 
planetary radius). This conflicted with the 
results of a group who were re-examining 
records of an occultation observed from New 
Zealand in 1968. Although vital portions of the 
1968 data had been mislaid, reconstruction of 
the event from old computer cards strongly 
suggested the existence of a ring about four 
thousand kilometers wide but very close to the 
planet, almost inside the limit set by the May 
occultation data 

The situation was further confused when 
only a few days later Neptune passed very 
close to another star and two University of 
Arizona telescopes, situated five kilometers 
apart, both reported an eight second occulta- 
tion. Calculations showed that this could have 
been due to a previously unknown satellite of 
Neptune about one hundred and eighty kilo- 
meters in diameter and orbiting about seventy 
five thousand kilometers from the centre of the 
planet. 

In an attempt to resolve the matter, further 
observations were made in June 1983 when 
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RINGS EXISTING AROUND NEPTUNE 


Neptune occulted a faint star known only as BD 
—22 58794. These measurements showed no 
evidence for any rings or unknown satellites 
and there the matter might have rested but for 
a report this year from the European Southern 
Observatory at La Silla in Chile 

Astronomers at La Silla had been monitor- 
ing another close approach of Neptune to a 
background star and although they did not find 
any rings they did detect a possible new 
satellite with a minimum size of ten to fifteen 
kilometers. They estimated that the satellite 
would be about seventy five thousand kilo- 
meters from the planet's centre, a result in 
remarkable agreement with the report from 
Arizona in 1981. However the possibility of 
detecting the same satellite twice is extremely 
small and this would suggest that a number of 
objects share the same orbit. Alternatively both 
the 1981 and 1984 measurements may have 
detected part of an irregular ring which 
somehow escaped discovery in 1983 

If Neptune does have a ring these am- 
biguous results could be due to perpective 


Planetary rings can 
be discovered if the 
planet passes in 
front of a star. If the 
planet has rings, the 
star will blink on and 
off before it 
vanishes behind the 
planet. The duration 
of the ‘blinks’, and 
the length of time 
between them tells 
astronomers about 
the thickness of the 
rings (which do not 
have to be 
symmetrical). 


LIGHT FROM 
STAR 


changes due to the inclination of Neptune’s 
axis of rotation. When the Earth is near to the 
plane of the rings and they are viewed edge on 
they would be almost impossible to detect, but 
if they are seen from an angle above or below 
they are much more likely to be found. This 
effect is seen clearly in Saturn's rings which 
disappear for a few weeks every fifteen years as 
the Earth passes through the ring plane. 
Uranus, which has an extremely large axial tilt, 
was almost pole on when its rings were 
discovered. This meant that they appeared as 
concentric rings surrounding the planet, like a 
target surrounding a bullseye, and gave the 
best possible chance of detection. 

The possibility of a ring around Neptune is 
more than an astronomical curiosity because 
in 1989 the Voyager 2 spacecraft will ap- 
proach Neptune to complete its tour of the 
solar system. An unknown ring could present a 
major hazard to Voyager as it flies through the 
Neptune system. Further attempts to resolve 
this mystery will no doubt be given high priority 
in the next few years. 


PLANET 
RINGS 


* 
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Rings of Uranus photographed for first 
time 


Astronomers have for the first time clearly 
photographed the rings of Uranus, showing 
them to be made of particles that are possibly 
the darkest found in the solar system. 

Dr Richard J. Terrile of NASA’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, California, 
and Dr Bradford A. Smith of the University of 
Arizona used a special electronic camera 
system at the Carnegie Institution’s Las Cam- 
panas Observatory in Chile to record the 
images last April. The camera utilized a 
charge-coupled device to record the image. 

Photographing the rings is difficult because 
they are darker than charcoal and very close to 
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the much brighter Uranus. Special computer 
processing was performed on the images in 
order to make the rings visible. 

The rings were discovered in 1977 when 
they blocked out the light of a distant star just 
before and just after Uranus passed in front of 
it. Uranus is known to have nine rings. All are 
very narrow with the widest of them, called the 
epsilon ring, having an average width of about 
50 kilometers (about 30 miles). This image 
shows the collective ring system and does not 
resolve the individual narrow rings. 7 

Analysis of the new photograph shows the 
rings reflect back only about two percent of the 
sunlight falling on them, making them possibly 
the darkest material found in the solar system. 
This raises the question as to what the rings 
are made of. Two possibilities have been 


suggested. Evidence from meteorites and 
astronomical observations of asteroids sug- 
gests that dark organic material is prevalent in 
the outer solar system and could comprise the 
rings. Another possibility is that the rings are 
made of frozen methane, another common 
material in the outer solar system. Methane 
ice, which is normally bright, can be darkened 
by radiation, either from high-energy particles 
from the Sun, or from trapped radiation around 
Uranus (similar to the Van Allen radiation belts 
around the Earth). ‘ 

Studies of the rings of Uranus are particu- 
larly important because they will contribute to 
preparations for the first encounter with 
Uranus of NASA‘s Voyager 2 in January 1986 
— the first opportunity to view the rings close- 
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IN HIS TWO SEASONS ABOARD THE TARDIS, NOBODY 
REALLY KNEW WHO TURLOUGH WAS OR, WITH HIS 
EARLY ATTEMPTS TO KILL THE DOCTOR, IF HE WAS ONE 
OF THE GOOD GUYS. BUT WHATEVER HE WAS, AS 
PORTRAYED BY MARK STRICKSON, TURLOUGH WAS NO 
ORDINARY COMPANION 


o who was Turlough? Galactic enigma and 
eile travelling companion of the 
Doctor. Even as he left the 21-year running 
series’ Turlough remained more of a puzzle 
than just about every other character who has 
ever thrown in their lot with the Gallifreyan 
Time Lord. 

As a character Turlough was also the 
strongest companion ever to travel in the 
Tardis — causing problems for the scriptwriters. 
The actor who brought him to life, Mark 
Strickson, acknowledged this when he com- 
mented that after his first story script writers 
were always getting him tied up or something 
in the first episode to keep him out of the way 
until the end. 

‘Turlough was a very strong character, and 
the Tardis was getting to be very crowded at 
times. Turlough came up against the Doctor 
because he was almost as clever — he could 
operate the Tardis, for example. 

‘| decided to leave the series because it 
wasn't feasible to stay any longer. It was all 
mutual. Peter (Davison) was leaving and Colin 
(Baker) was coming. | said to John (Nathan- 
Turner) ‘1/ think it’s a good idea to leave’ and he 
said ‘| know what you mean’. You see, 
Turlough was one of the few characters who 
could exist in the galaxy without the Doctor. 

‘Turlough was a character who could work 
but not a character who could work after the 
stories ran out. | wanted to do Turlough. | 
thought it would be good, and it was, until | 
started to dash around pressing buttons. 

Turlough joined the series in the story 
Mawadryn Undead, which also brought back 
one of Dr Who’s all-time favourite characters, 
Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart. 

Turlough, from another planet, is marooned 
on Earth and attending the English Public 
school at which the Brigadier teaches 
Turlough is also under the spell of the evil 
Black Guardian, who is using him as his agent 
to kill the Doctor. Right through this series, in 
fact, viewers often wondered why the Doctor 
allowed such an obvious antagonist aboard 
the Tardis in the first place. 

Once out from under the influence of the 
Black Guardian things settled down somewhat 
and Turlough became an uneasy ally though 
always liable to act in his own interests. 


Gullability? 

By the time Mark's last story appeared on 
screen Turlough had become someone who 
the Doctor could rely on — though not always 
trust, and it transpired that he had been exiled 


as a youngster from his home planet of Trion 
for political reasons, now long settled. All is Peter Davison and Mark Strickson in a scene for Mawaryn Undead. Photo: BBC. 


HUNGRY LOOK 


‘al 


apparently forgiven and he is welcomed back 
to the fold by his people though since 
Turlough’s whole story was very much a 
political allegory of the situation in Poland — or 
any other Iron Curtain country — his lack of 
suspicion and acceptance of all the Trion 
representatives told him seems to be an 
uncharacteristic attack of gullability. 

‘Turlough was a very political figure — a lot of 
political speeches were cut out. He was a sort 
of socialist — an interplanetary thinker, a 
freedom fighter’ said Mark. 

‘But in the Tardis the Doctor needs a cypher, 
a feed, a straightman. Not competition.’ 

Mark, whose sandy-red hair was darkened- 
up for Turlough, enjoyed most his first and last 
stories, Mawaryn Undead and Planet of Fire. 
During two seasons he met the Brigadier, The 
Black and White Guardians, The Master (three 
times!), Sea Devils, Silurians . . . and of course, 
the Daleks. 

High spots included working with Keith 
Barron on Enlightenment. ‘He was a true 
professional — those episodes were very 
enlightening for me’. 

Filming in Lanzarote for Planet of Fire was 
not the high spot it might have seemed ‘It was 
not a holiday, | worked my socks off! And it was 
cold. The sea was freezing, so when | struggle 
out of the sea, with Peri (Nicola Bryant) and half 
collapse | am not all acting. | had swallowed a 
lot of very salty water and didn’t feel too. . . errr 
.. well. 

Terminus was Mark's least favourite story, 
not because of the script especially, but 
because of the grey sets and feeling of gloomy 
illness through the production and ‘because | 
wore out the knees of my trousers in that story. 
We spent ages crawling around and by the end 
of it | had to have new trousers!’ 

Best monsters were the Tractators, who 


appeared in Frontios, and — of course — the 
Daleks. 

‘| thought the Tractators were wonderful, 
frightening, creepy-crawly things from under 
the ground. All writhing and foaming at the 
mouth. We had dancers to play them, and all 
sorts of crawling worked out in rehearsals, but 
when the costumes came they could only hop 
along! 


The Ultimate Daleks 

‘The Daleks really are quite frightening. They 
have a life of their own. They can move around, 
and they have voices and lights. In The Five 
Doctors the one Dalek had to go round a 
corner at a precise time and when he missed it 
it was quite a revelation to hear him swearing. 

‘They can get in your camera line if they 
want, they move very quickly, so you have to be 
nice... Theyare the ultimate. 

‘Doing Five Doctors was very nice, | enjoyed 
making it and meeting everyone. Dr Who is 
made up of lots of lovely people.’ 

When Mark got the part of Turlough it was 
very much his lucky day — he also had two other 
parts on offer, but plumped for Dr Who. Since 
leaving he has been in an American film, due 
out soon, playing young Scrooge in A 
Christmas Carol, and has appeared in a play 
Skin of our Teeth. 

He has also been lucky enough to get a 
mortgage, which is not as silly as it sounds, for 
it is very very hard for young actors, just starting 
on their careers (Mark is in his early 20s) to 
prove their financial security to a lender in 
order to finance the buying of a house. 

But he and wife Julie are now the proud 
owners of a seafront home on the South Coast 
seafront. ‘We deliberately got it with an extra 
bedroom so we can do bed and breakfast!’ 


Mark Strickson, as Turlough, emerges from the Tardis as a characterful enigma of a companion 


for the Doctor. Photo: BBC. 
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Houseboat home 

Home after completing Who was not quite so 
comfortable, though possibly more romantic — 
a houseboat. 

The couple lived on the 40-year-old con- 
verted lifeboat while they refitted her, so that 
Mark didn’t always see his Who appearances: 

‘| would be trudging through town, very 
scruffy, maybe taking a break from working on 
the boat, and! would see this face | recognised 
on a TV in a dealer's window. It was all a bit 
surreal’ he said. 

‘Boats are my hobby and my life.’ In fact 
Mark's early theatrical experience, after leav- 
ing RADA was as a member of the Mikron 
Theatre Company, a small company based on 
narrow boats which toured British canal 
waterways. 

The company produced plays which high- 
lighted the quality of life which used to be 
enjoyed by the families which plied the cuts, 
living and working on the boats which are 
mostly seven feet wide and can be 70 feet 
long. Mark developed musical talents nurtured 
and encouraged at school, writing and per- 
forming songs as well as turning his hand to 
dialogue writing. 


Renaissance man 

‘lam a sort of renaissance man. | am quite a 
good musician, quite a good artist, | hope quite 
a good actor and quite a good entertainer.’ The 
sketch Turlough was busy working on in Five 
Doctors was not his, though: ‘A shame, it 
would have been nice if it had been possible for 
me to actually do that artwork.’ 

In spite of the notorious insecurity of the 
profession Mark has never felt like chucking in 
acting — though, with characteristic honesty he 
admits he doesn’t know what the future might 
bring. 

So far he has been extremely lucky in his 
acting as, with one or two breaks (always to be 
expected even for the most successful) he has 
worked since leaving drama school. 

Appearances before Who include series 
work for ITV and for the BBC and in the future 
he could always turn his hand to music ‘| could 
be a sort of jobbing musician’ he explained. ‘| 
can tackle everything from soppy pop to 
classical — any style.’ 

He can also turn his hand to cooking — he 
worked for a time as a chef — with poetic irony — 
in Stratford. ‘| adore cooking. | don’t trust my 
wife in the kitchen, and | am an extremely tidy 
cook.’ 

The strong icy-blue eyes flash and for a 
second you can see the strength which came 
over so well on the screen as Turlough. The 
hair is longer now but the angular thinness is 
still there. 

| am reminded of Julius Caesar's comment 
about lean and hungry looking men — such 
men are dangerous... 


Turlough fans have a glimmer of hope that 
their enigmatic hero has not disappeared 
back to Trion and from their ken for ever. 

Chances seem high that a book about 
what Turlough did next will appear later this 
year, or soon after, provided that various 
copyright agreements can be made. A 
British publisher is interested in a synopsis 
which has been submitted by a known SF 
author who became interested in develop- 
ing and following the character. 
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British Space agency? 

Wendy Graham's recent article on 
Tom Smith and the MUSTARD 
project for a British Shuttle made 
me angry. (Space Voyager 10). Yet 
another example of genius gone to 
waste. 

| am a member of the British 
Interplanetary Society, and the 
Free Space and Space Settlers 
Society (FS4), so | particularly 
enjoy Andrew Nimmo’s contribu- 
tions (he is President of FS4). | 
believe that with the help of its 
readers, Space Voyager can play 
an important part in spreading the 
good news about the benefits of 
space exploration and especially 
help to support the British pro- 
jects. 

It is time this country had its 
own space agency (GBSA?) to 
coordinate its efforts. As Charles 
Radley mentioned in issue 11, 
France is planning a four-man 
shuttle called Hermes, and there is 
a distinct need for a totally re- 
usable shuttle system, possibly 
unmanned, to bring down costs 
and make it economic to pursue 
projects like moon bases, O'Neill 
Colonies, solar power generators 
and space Tourism. British Aero- 
space has a design for such a 
shuttle (see Space Voyager 12) 
which takes off from a sled, lands 
at normal airports and breathes air 
to minimise fuel consumption. 

The idea may come to nothing, 
but it is a good investment and 
well worth pursuing. We have a 
choice — become the number one 
space nation of the 21st century or 
become a minor member of the 
European effort. Let us hope it 
doesn't take us another 20 years 
to decide. 
Winsford 
Cheshire 


Graham Yates 


| too would like to see HOTOL, the 
BAe effort, built and flying. The 
loss of MUSTARD makes me spit — 
after all | live about 10 minutes 
away from the BAe base and could 
have watched launches out of my 
window! 

/f readers feel strongly about 
HOTOL they should write to their 
MPs. 


Hurrah for HOTOL 

In Space Voyager 10 Andrew 
Nimmo asked all readers to send 
postcards to the Conservative 
Party Space Committee urging 
acceptance of NASA’s offer of a 
stake in the Space Operations 
Centre. 


HOTOL (HOrizontal Take-Off 
and Landing launch vehicle) is a 
design concept by British Aero- 
space and Rolls-Royce for a fully 
reusable unmanned launch 
vehicle, the need for which was 
highlighted by Charles Radley in 
Space Voyager 11. 

| understand this project, which 
could put Britain into the forefront 
of space investment, requires pub- 
lic interest to push funding for its 
development. 

If anyone out there is interested 
(FS4 and BIS please note) further 
details can be obtained from BAe 
at Stevenage, Herts. 
Witham 
Essex 


|. F. Hardy 


More details on HOTOL were 
given in Space Voyager 72. 


Stardate puzzles 

Can anybody help me? | have been 
watching Star Trek recently on 
television and every week | write 


down the stardates which are very 
helpful if you want to know which 
episode follows the other. The only 
problem is, | need the stardates 
from the banned episodes. With- 
out these the stardates would be 
incomplete. 

| have noticed something about 
the stardates. Balance Of Terror 
(stardate; 1709. 2) episode 9, was 
set some five days after the Naked 
Time (stardate: 1704. 2) episode 
7. Also The Man Trap (stardate: 
1513.1) episode 6 shortly hap- 
pened before the Carbomite Man- 
euver (stardate: 1514.0) episode 
3. No matter what order many TV 
companies screen Star Trek, they 
all seem to ignore the:stardates. 

| noticed that Balance Of Terror 
all took place in the space of one 
day. Many other episodes time 
span is either one, two or three 
days. 
Peckham 
London 


Phillip Rochester 


Stardates are tricky things. They 


HOTOL — Concept for an unmanned HOrizontal Take-Off and Landing launch vehicle, 
conceived by BAe and Rolls Royce, to lift payloads of up to 7 tonnes 
to low earth orbit and to return, using standard aircraft runways. 


were explained as ‘one of those 
scriptwriting devices’ in one of the 
background books on Star Trek, so 
that in fact they are just artificial. 
The stardates for the four 
banned episodes are: Miri — 


2713.6; Plato’s Stepchildren — 
5784.3; The Empath — 5727.5; 
Whom Gods Destroy— 5778.3. All 
four are available on video. 


Banned Episodes 

In Space Voyager 11 there is an 
advert for video tapes of ‘banned’ 
episodes of Star Trek. Could you 
please inform me why these 
episodes were not shown and why 
the one entitled Miri was shown 
once then banned. Banned by 
whom? 
Edinburgh CA Smith 
The first time the BBC showed Star 
Trek they planned to show all 
episodes, but after showing Miri 
there were a small number of 
complaints, so they went away and 
studied all the episodes and 
decided not to show another three 
— making the infamous four. 

/t is difficult to understand their 
reasoning, either then or now — 
nearly 20 years on. For some 
programmes they happily ignore 
public opinion. For example they 
don't bring back Blake's 7 but 
insist on inflicting Dukes of Haz- 
zard on us, and also they show 
some far more upsetting and 
shocking things at times when 
children might be watching. After 
all these four episodes could 
easily be shown ata later hour. But 
at least they are available on video, 
so my advice is to hire them and 
decide for yourself. 


Continuity? 

Star Trek Ill was fantastic but | 
must mention the cloaking device 
used by the Klingons. In the movie 
there is a good moment when Kirk 
spots it by noticing an anomaly in 
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space that the cloaking device 
creates to make the ship invisible. 

But if this device is so good why 
doesn't the Federation use it since 
it was stolen in the episode The 
Enterprise Incident. 

What of the future? In Star Trek 
/V will they have another ship like 
the Excelsior called Enterprise or 
will they re-build the Enterprise in 
its old configuration with the new 
transwarp nacelles and primary 
hull? 


Dolgoch Digby Rogers 
Balscote 

Banbury 

Oxon 

The reason why the 


Romulan/Klingon cloaking device 
can't be used in Federation ships 
is quite simple, Digby. Their ships 
use AC 120 volts and we use 
DC 240... and if you don't believe 
me ring the Klingon Embassy to 
check — if you dare! 

The Enterprise crew will not be 
meddling round the galaxy in the 
Excelsior — assuming that they 
aren't court martialled and thrown 
in the pokey for 100 years — the 
Excelsior was known as_ the 
‘Spruce Goose’ during production 
of Star Trek Ill after Howard 
Hughes’ huge plane of the same 
name which only ever made one 
flight. 


Contact help 

| am writing to you to help Geraldo 
McBride, whose letter appeared in 
the Oct/Nov edition of your maga- 
zine. 

Below is the address of a ‘UFO 
Club’, the largest of its kind in the 
world. Also, | have included the 
address where he can get hold of 
‘The Flying Saucer Review’. 

Contact International, Mr F. W. 
Passey, 59d Windmill Road, Head- 
ington, Oxford. 

Flying Saucer Review, c/o Com- 


pendium Books, 281 Camden 
High St, London NW1. 

Prittlewell Philip Birch 
Southend 

Sussex 


Antilles Family Tree 

Re the mix-up of names for the 
Star Wars character Antilles. Cap- 
tain Antilles (yes, it was Captain 
and not General) was the most 
trusted and loyal member of the 
Alderaan Royal Guard. 

He commanded the Tantiw IV, 
the royal yacht of the house of 
Alderaan and was a_ personal 
friend of the Viceroy, Bail Organa. 
It was he who owned the android 
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crew of the ship, including our 
well-known 24-carat friend and his 
pepper pot companion. 

Antilles was murdered by ol’ 
Wheezy breath himself within the 
first few scenes of the first — well, 
fourth — movie. Wedge, his 
teenage son was (and in spite of 
Vadar's and Plutonium Pete’s ef- 
forts to the contrary, one AT-AT 
and two death stars later still is) a 
member of the fighter squadrons 
of the rebel alliance and was 
assigned originally as ‘Red Two’. 

The reason for the error in the 
novel is that George Lucas wrote 
about five final drafts of his original 
story, the fourth of which, | believe, 
he novelised. However the final 
screenplay was derived from the 
fifth draft. This explains other 
howlers such as assigning our 
heroes to Blue Squadron which in 
the film became Red Flight. 
Penarth Robert Stradling 
South Glamorgan 


Thanks very much for sorting out 
the rank and colour changes twixt 
Star Wars book and film, Robert. 

Trilogy Test compiler Simon 
Goodall comments: | did base that 
particular question on the film 
version of Star Wars in which 
C3PO mentions to Luke after the 
droid purchase that their former 
master was a General Antilles — 
Captain of the rebel starship seen 
at the beginning of the film and 
father to Wedge Antilles. 


Petty quibbles 
Why is it necessary to tear the 
films to pieces? Why doesn't 
someone have a dig at the many 
books available? Films are for 
entertainment, not technological 
analysis. What does it matter if in 
Star Wars the shot of the Death- 
Star destroying Alderaan is the 
same shot (but reversed ) of the 
half completed Death-Star firing at 
the rebel fleet? 

| wonder how many im- 
possibilities are in /ndiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom. | 
challenge the nit-pickers with that! 
Most of the science facts are what 
we have heen told or read. This is 
the beauty of science fiction and 
fantasy; no-one really knows for 
sure. Look at how many theories a 
close visit to the rings of Saturn by 
the Voyager spacecraft has upset. 
The experiments they sent to find 
life on Mars posed more questions 
than they answered. 

A film is one man’s vision 
whereas with a book it is your own 
vision. | would certainly like to see 


the Donald Stephenson books or 
the Belgariad on the big screen. It 
is true that limits exist only in the 
mind. 
Grimsby 

S Humberside 


Anthony Knight 


Here we go again... 

Without wishing to repeat myself 
too much | felt | should answer Mr 
Conroy's letter concerning 2007: 
Space Odyssey blunders. 

He calmly passes off the mov- 
ing star field by stating that the 
Discovery was travelling at 
200 000 mph. Quite a_ speed, 
true, for getting to our neigh- 
bouring planets. But depict a 
naked moving eye starfield, no 
indeed. The star field visible to the 
naked eye from the surface of say 
Pluto (much much further away 
than Jupiter) would be the same 
as that visible from the Earth. With 
some instrumentation you would 
be able to pick out a parallax shift 
of some near stars, but distant 
stars, definitely not. (And a great 
many of those visible are distant). 

At 200 000 mph it would take 
over 13000 years to cover four 
light years. That is slightly less 
than the distance to the nearest 
star, and that is giving you the 
benefit of an ‘as the crow flies’ 
course and instant attainment and 
loss of final speed (kicking inertia 
into touch, as I'm afraid Mr Conroy 
did with one of his pod complaints, 
there are three laws of motion 
remember.) 

A star field moving as was 
depicted in the film would require 
a colossal, even impossible relativ- 
istic speed, and if we allow 
ourselves to faster than we can, 
which the film certainly didn’t 
imply, we would have a relativistic 
distortion of the starfield. No, 
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sorry, the blunder stands. 

As an engineer I'll easily cover, 
with onboard control instrumenta- 
tion, Mr Conroy's points 3 and 4. 


Points 1 and 2, let's say Mr 
Kubrick's Directorial licence. 
Mynors Street RB. C.J. Clay 
Stafford 

And again... 


| wish to make comment on the 
2001: A Space Odyssey ir- 
regularities as mentioned by Mike 
Conroy in the October/November 
issue. | shall comment on each 
point in order. 

Artificial gravity is not present in 
the pod bay by Discovery. You may 
not have noticed but when enter- 
ing the bay the crew make use of 
their arms in moving about. Also | 
believe that the floor of the pod bay 
is supposed to be covered with the 
same material as on board the 
Orion III shuttle. This keeps feet 
attached to the floor. 

As concerns Discovery's layout. 
| enclose a sketch in which most of 
Mr Conroy's points are dealt with. 
The only problem is with the 
emergency airlock. | dispute its 
alleged two Ford Fiestas volume, 
the impression | think results from 
camera angles. The emergency 
airlock could fit inside Discovery 
but not where it appears to be on 
the film unless the carousel is 
moved back. In the book Arthur C 
Clarke specifies a forty foot 
diameter pressure sphere with a 
thirty-five foot carousel, so | admit 
a problem here. 

There is no problem with rota- 
tional tools in space as long as 
they are fitted with a counter 
rotational section so as to neutral- 
ise torque. Hand tools for EVAs 
have been designed and used 
which employ this technique. 
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Mr Conroy is correct — the pod 
would also move away. 

Bob McCall's artwork is not 
really a fault with the film at all. 

Although 2007 is my favourite 
film | too have noticed little ir- 
regularities myself. The main one 
must be the flight deck on Aries 
1B. This is clearly positioned at the 
top of the vehicle when in landing 
position, but after rotation, as the 
craft descends we see the crew 
looking at the lunar surface. In fact 
they would be facing upwards 
relative to the surface of the moon. 


Basford Julian Page 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Staffordshire 

Yet again 


| have been reading with interest 
the discussion on faults in 2007: 
A Space Odyssey. Not wanting to 
be left out I’m writing with a few 


points of my own. 

When  depressurising, one 
keeps one’s mouth open to equal- 
ise pressure on either side of the 
ear drums and to allow expanding 
air and nitrogen to escape from 
the lungs. In those few seconds in 
2007 Bowman would, by keeping 
his mouth shut, have experienced 
burst ear drums and severe, per- 
haps fatal bends. Incidentally 
Arthur C. Clarke mentions the 
open mouth in the book. 

2007 has suffered the passing 
of time with the retirement of 
Kenneth Kendall as a BBC news- 
reader and Pan Am changing their 
logo (American Airlines did the 
same to Silent Running). 

Hucknall Road Robert Hey 
Carrington 


That's it! 
How about giving 2007 and 


Stanley Kubrick a break and leav- 
ing it up on its monolith of success 
without pecking at its base with 
minor quibbles? 

The film, as the majority of you 
know was released around 1968, 
so do Mr Conroy and friends think 
that if they were technical advisors 
to 2007 they would have spotted 
all of these trivial misdemeanours. 

One suggestion | would put 
forward to justfiy a moving 
starfield is this; the film was aimed 
at the cinema going masses and to 
give flow and pace to the plot a 
moving starfield was necessary, 
otherwise Joe Bloggs in the back 
row would think: ‘Hey, the Dis- 
covery’s not moving. Why is that. 
It's supposed to be on its way to 
Jupiter’. 

| would like to ask if any reader 


can tell me what the end theme 
music to Dark Star is. I've been 


unsuccessful in tracking it down 
up to now. 

| also appeal for help from 
anyone who knows about the 
pitfalls of writing an SF book. 
Church Street David Cousins 
Bathford 
Bath 


Well, gentle readers that is most 
emphatically that on 2001 
blunders. As they say in The Times 
‘This correspondence is now 
closed’. 

On writing SF, | suggest that 
you look back in Space Voyager to 
what David Gerrold had to say in 
the last issue, plus Douglas 
Adams on creating his own par- 
ticular universe in this. 

Two tips from me — read every- 
thing you can and take advice 
when it's given. 
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TANITH LEE IS ANAUTHOR MUCH UNRECOGNISED ON 
THESE SHORES. IN FACT, IF SHE HADN'T WRITTEN TWO 
EPISODES OF BLAKE’S 7, SHE MIGHT EVEN BE 
UNKNOWN, WHICH WOULD BE A PITY, FOR THIS BRITISH 
WORDSMITH HAS A POWERFUL TALENT FOR S.F. AND 
FANTASY. DEANNE HOLDING TALKED TO TANITH. 


f you mention Tanith Lee’s name to any 

British science-fiction fan, the chances are 
that she will be recalled as the writer of two 
episodes of Blake’s 7 — Sarcophagus and 
Sand. This is a pity because her work for 
Blake's 7 constitutes only a minute fraction of 
her output, for she has written many science- 
fiction and fantasy novels which sell to wide 
audiences in the United States and Japan but 
which have captured only a minority read- 
ership in the United Kingdom. 

Tanith spent an afternoon with me to talk 
about herself and her career. | started by 
asking her when she started writing seriously 
and how difficult it was to get a publisher. 

‘When | was about 18 | began to write really 
passionately because obviously my life wasn't 
fulfilling what | wanted so it was coming out in 
books — the first draft of 7he Storm Lord was 
about 1,000 pages and was written then. But | 
began to write for money when | published 
with DAW and the intention was not to get the 
money so much as to get the publication. | 
don’t know how many rejections | had on The 
Birthgrave over here but | would say at least 
ten; it felt like about a hundred. It was a fluke 
with DAW —| saw their books again when | was 
at a fairly low ebb and | thought! would write to 
them. They were encouraging and asked to see 
this book from someone who was totally 
unknown as far as they were concerned. They 
liked it and took a chance with it and it sold very 
well. That was the beginning.’ 

Fortunately, nowadays DAW is always 
there, waiting for her next book, but when she 
started writing she had other jobs as well. 
‘When | left school | didn’t think | could make a 
career as a writer; | didn’t actually spell it out 
for myself but — strangely — the only thing that | 
could do was write because | was hopeless at 
everything else, and it was the one thing that | 
didn’t think I'd be allowed to do. So | went into 
a library, which | thought, in my fantasy vision, 
would be esoteric and wonderful and it was 
very down to earth.’ 

Did she mean it was boring? ‘Not so much 
boring as disillusioning. | mean, the banana 
peels in the books and rather alien people — 
not all, but many of them. When | say alien | 
mean that they were far more down to earth 
than | was. They did not have this magnificent 
vision of incoherent things which | had — to me 
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they were silly. And they thought | was 
extremely silly, I’m sure. Then having done that 
— | walked out of that — | did many various 
things such as being a clerk, a waitress and a 
shop assistant. | was the kind of waitress who 
spills the soup! 

Did she find this work unfulfilling? ‘When | 
was a waitress the thing that kept me sane — | 
was madly in love with Jack Lord at the time —| 
used to fantasise that Jack Lord would walk 
into this place, in Bromley, miraculously he 
would suddenly not be married and everything 
would be well — even just to meet him would be 
fine. This was my fantasy, and in fact | would 
occasionally — astrally, psychically, if you like — 
draw Americans into the restaurant and they 
were lovely and charming and always gave me 
very good tips. Not the English, alas!’ 


Art Course 

Tanith took a break from these jobs to explore 
another of her talents by attending art college 
for a year. Why had she decided to go and why 
hadn‘t she completed the course? ‘| think 
mainly because | knew that | had some artistic 
talent aside from writing and | wanted to 
improve it. | didn’t succeed because the sort of 
regime that they were using in their teaching 
was not suitable for me then, nor would be at 
any time in this particular life. | did work very 
hard on my own initiative and | think | did 
improve, in spite of the system. It was a lot of 
fun and was very good for me, but that’s why | 
only did a year, after that it would have been 
wasting their time and mine. | was 25, rather 
elderly for an art student, everybody else was 
16 — the power was wonderful!’ 

Although slightly disappointed with her year 
at college, Tanith found an outlet for her 
artistic talent in professional illustration, and 
has done some for her own books, though her 
main passion is for writing. | asked her if there 
were any authors that she particularly admired. 
In science-fiction she includes Fritz Leiber, 
Ursula le Guinn, Chelsea Quinn Yarbro and 
Michael Moorcock among favourite writers. 
She admitted an intense liking for the historical 
novel, particularly Rosemary Hawley Jarman‘s 
books about Richard III. She also thinks highly 
of Mary Renault. 

Tanith borrowed from Shakespeare by writ- 


ing her own version of Romeo and Juliet — 
Sung in Shadow —a book heavily influenced by 
Shakespeare's play but rich in its own ideas 
and with a highly original outcome. 

‘| love Shakespeare and think he is the 
ultimate and primal fantasy writer, because he 
has the lot — ghosts, princes and doomed 
heroines, magic and sword fights, love and 
hate, all of it. lt was a wonderful excuse to dive 
into the Renaissance — the Roman Renais- 
sance and the Italian Renaissance. But the play 
that has the greatest hold on me aside from 
that is Ham/et.’ 

Having said this, she added that she had 
received some threatening letters from readers 
who accused her of ‘dreadful sacrilege’ in 
daring to interfere with the work of the Bard. 
(This seems a rather narrow-minded attitude 
since Shakespeare himself borrowed from 
earlier sources). 

Tanith hasn't got any plans to work on other 
mythologies ‘but would like to tackle the 
Egyptian legend of Isis and Set as a radio play, 
as in her adaptation of the Odysseus legend in 
her first play, B/tter Gate, which was broadcast 
on Radio 4in 1977. 


Radio Break 

‘| had written a play and re-written it, then | 
played and played with it. | thought this is silly, 
the play's here, let me now, with a couple of 
books behind me, assault the BBC. So | sent 
this thing to the BBC, who kept it for a year and 
after a year | became rather irritated, and wrote 
to them ‘obviously you don't want it, so if you 
haven't lost it, may | have it back?’ Six months 
or so passed by which time | thought, thank 
God | kept a copy because they've obviously 
lost it in the bowels of Broadcasting House — 
they really have bowels, that place is a 
labyrinth. All they need is a minotaur — in fact | 
think they have one! Then | got the’ play 
returned and | thought, ah yes, here is the play 
returned. But there was a letter saying if you 
would like to do some more work on it we think 
we might like to broadcast it, which was rather 
fun. 

‘So naturally | said yes, | will do even more 
work on the play, having worked myself silly on 
this thing, and | did a lot more work on it and 
finally it was broadcast. And it was delightful 
because of the magic of radio and to be 
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involved in it all — you are more involved than 
you are in TV. 

‘Amazingly, they like authors there when 
they do a production. You meet the actors and 
talk with them and find out what they feel is 
going on, which is very enlightening, and the 
directors discuss things with you. You see 
them doing the music. It was heaven for me. 
That has happened with the other three plays 
that | have done — total involvement.’ 

To date, Tanith’s four plays have been 
broadcast on Radio 4. Her fourth, The Silver 
Sky (broadcast 1980) is reputed to have been 
written for Paul Darrow and Elizabeth Bell. | 
asked her why she had chosen the particular 
plot of two time-travellers who meet and get 
sundered and why she had wanted these two 
actors to take the leading roles. ‘| suppose it’s 
something | have done elsewhere. It’s a fairly 
commonplace plot aside from the setting, 
which is not. | had the idea of the time paradox 
which | had used in a short story which hadn't 
sold. | took the short story to bits and hung the 
time idea onto a different framework which | 
thought was more suitable for a radio play. |; 
must confess that having done the script for 
Blake's 7 | was aware that the idea of writing a 
play for Paul Darrow might not be a bad one 
and he was kind enough to be interested in it 
and agreed to it and was free to do it; Elizabeth 
Bell was also free. | had them both in mind very 
strongly as she had been in my first play, Bitter 
Gate. | could hear the two voices —| am a voice 
freak — and | knew Paul had a beautiful voice for 
radio and that Elizabeth had a beautiful voice. | 
could hear the two voices working together as 
a kind of voice-weave. | was very lucky that they 
were able to do it.’ 


Blake's request 

Since she had mentioned Blake's 7 | asked 
how she had started writing for the program- 
me. ‘They asked me if | would be interested in 
doing it. I'd watched almost all the series and 
was au fait with and interested in the charac- 
ters. It was rather nice to be asked to develop a 
‘theme that every time | watched, other scripts 
were already developing in my head. | hada lot 
of fun doing it, especially the first one.” 

Why did she prefer Sarcophagus to Sand — 
did she feel there was something wrong with 
Sand? ‘The only thing wrong in my mind with 
Sand was that unfortunately | was in America 
and could not be there for the production, 
which also meant that | had to say — if there are 
things which need to be altered you will need 
to do them yourself — and they did them — and 
did them very seamlessly, | thought — but 
although seamless it was not my writing. | felt 
that had | been there it would probably have 
been even more seamless, if | had done it, but 
that was just unfortunate.’ 

In a situation such as Sand most Blake's 7 
fans would expect Servalan and Avon to be 
thrown together instead of Servalan and 
Tarrant. Tanith explained that there were two 
reasons why she did not choose to take this 
obvious course. ‘First of all, at the time | wrote 
it, | didn’t know that the series was going to 
come to an abrupt end. | thought | would have 
an option in the future of bringing those two 
together. But they are so much brother and 
sister in ecstatic anguish, those two, that to 
bring them together was almost like having 
cheesecake with fudgecake — you know, it's 
just too much, you'd rather have a fruit salad. 
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So | thought: something where you have a 
balance, where you have Tarrant who has less 
of a death wish — Avon is pure death wish and | 
suspect Servalan also is pure death wish. 
There was a joke that if you brought Avon and 
Servalan together you'd short-out the galaxy! 
So | thought let’s not short-out the galaxy just 
yet. And it was fun as the characters are so 
different that they didn’t actually understand 
each other, therefore they could have a liaison 
then separate, whereas | felt that if Avon and 
Servalan got together they would have a 
liaison that was both mutually destructive and 
mutually unseparable; they wouldn't be able to 
get away. They are almost having a love affair 
all the way through, anyhow. But had the series 
gone on | wouldn't have been able to avoid it.’ 

What would Tanith have done if she had 
been offered the last B/ake’s 7 story to write? 
She would not commit herself to anything 
specific but says she would have left things far 
more open-ended. Bearing in mind the argu- 
ment that the crew could have been stunned 
instead of being killed she says, ‘| would love to 
be asked to write — although | wouldn't suggest 
it— a sort of Casab/anca in space and dig up at 
least four if not more, and bring them together 
in a one-off, say a two-hour, Blake's 7 
extravaganza.’ 


Cheese on toast 

Going back in time, what did she think of the 
series when the Liberator was lost and the 
show continued with Scorpio? ‘The Liberator 
made it a bit too easy for them therefore it 
wasn't a bad idea for it to go, although | was 
horrified when the Liberator turned into sort of 
cheese on toast. | was appalled, but in a way 
that was a good thing —| didn’t think | could be 
shocked that much by the series — losing an 
artifact, not even a person. That doesn’t say 
anything bad for the series.’ 

When the Liberator was destroyed it took 
with it one of the Seven — Zen. What does she 
think about personality computers? ‘I have 
written about this and | think they can turn into 
people — but | think that Zen very carefully 
wouldn't; Zen had that option. | always thought 
with Zen that he thought, ‘No, | will not get 
involved, | am going to keep my distance here 
because if | become one of you then |’m going 
to be a human being and I'm going to suffer, 
and | don’t want to suffer, so | will stay a 
machine.’ | always sensed that in his ironic 
replies. Beautifully reproduced by Peter Tud- 
denham’s voice — he had that perfectly: that 
distancing.’ 

Peter Tuddenham, of course, also supplied 
the voice for the irascible Orac. ‘One wants to 
strangle Orac. Unfortunately, there isn’t a neck. 
Orac | think is potentially less of a person than 
Zen. | felt Orac had simply been programmed 
to have this sort of pseudo, rather irritating 
personality and developed to the stage where 
it didn’t have a choice. Zen was such a big 
computer that it did have a choice whether it 
could allow itself to be humanised, or poten- 
tially thoroughly affected by the human beings 
under its charge, and it wouldn't let itself. 
Therefore you had an almost Hamlet charac- 
ter. Orac was a sort of irritating little fiend, a 
cross of Caliban and Ariel.’ 

Tanith created a personality robot called 
Sllver (Silver lonized Locomotive Veri-simu- 


lated Electronic Robot) for The Silver Metal 
Lover. ‘| knew someone that Silver is based on. 
He wasn't a robot, but he did have qualities 
that seemed not quite human although not 
perfect. | think it’s an American, not an English 
thing. Some American men of a certain age, he 
was 27 when | met him, are very beautiful to 
look at and look as though they have gone 
through a computer programme, and if you 
add an extraordinary personality — he was an 
actor and musician — you get this impression of 
something more than human. In fact the poor 
things are human, and that was a kind of 
springboard for what | already had — a human 
being becomes involved with a robot: what 
does this mean? Do robots have souls and so 
on. The book was a pleasure to write and very 
sad at the end.’ 

That is no understatement — anyone with a 
dry eye at the end must be stony-hearted 
indeed. Tanith confessed that she was in tears 
when typing it up from longhand. 


Historical change 

Those who have read Tanith’s books will know 
that the majority of them finish with a ‘sting in 
the tail’. ‘They always come. Perhaps twice | 
have known what the potential twist was, but 
usually they just come out of the material.’ 

For the last year Tanith has taken a break 
from her usual writing vein to turn her hand to 
an historical novel. After months of research, 
and more months of writing, her book about 
the French Revolution is being typed up. She 
doesn’t hold out much hope that an English 
publisher will want it, but hopes that it will be 
taken.up in America. 

‘Having gone into it | realised just what a 
romantic and strange period it was. The 
Revolution devoured its own children; the 
people that started it ended up being 
guillotined. It's a tortured, bloody, outcrying 
book.’ 

Currently Tanith is working on the fourth of 
the Flat Earth books, Delirium’s Mistress, 
which picks up some of the characters aban- 
doned in Death's Master and is about 
Azhrarn‘s daughter. ‘She's really quite a hand- 
ful but she’s surprising because when | came 
to it | thought, I've got myself into a cleft stick 
because I've done goddesses before, but she’s 
a tortured child as well as a goddess and she’s 
interesting. And they are exhilarating to write, 
those books, because you have no barrier, 
providing you can give a certain mathematic.’ 

Tanith wants to continue writing for radio as 
she has a passion for the medium where 
imagination is everything. She would also like 
to write for television but not necessarily in the 
science-fiction genre. 

Tanith’s immediate ambition is to try her 
hand at acting. She was about to embark upon 
a two-week drama course. ‘| am very im- 
passioned and noisy. | don’t think | would be a 
great actress, but | think | would be competent 
—or| might be useless! But there is something 
in me which is voicing itself and saying you are 
not giving me enough, and if the sort of things | 
write fail to satisfy me, then obviously there is 
an area which needs to come out. Acting may 
be the wrong medium, but | have got to find out 
what the medium is or else it's going to go sour 
onme.’ 
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MANKIND CAN PROBE ACROSS THE UNIVERSE, 
SOME ASTRONOMERS BELIEVE THEY HAVE FOUND 
OTHER SUNS WITH PLANETARY SYSTEMS AND YET 

FOR ALL OUR EXPLORATION HOW MUCH DO WE 
KNOW ABOUT OUR OWN BACKYARD? THE NOTION 
OF AN UNDISCOVERED TENTH PLANET CIRCLING 
THE SUN REFUSES TO GO AWAY. PATRICK MOORE 
EXAMINES THE OPTIONS —AND MAKES A MODEST 
PREDICTION. 


s | write these words, Voyager 2 is 
ps ae on its way to the remote planet 
Uranus. If all goes well, it will by-pass Uranus 
in January 1985 and then move on to a 
rendezvous with Neptune in 1989. Provided 
that itis still functional by then, it will send back 
pictures and data just as good as those 
obtained from Mars by Mariner 4 almost two 
decades ago. This will leave only Pluto, of the 
Sun's planets, uncontacted. 

But is Pluto a true planet? And are there any 
members of the Sun’s family waiting to be 
discovered? These are questions which have 
been asked time and time again, and even now 
we are by no means sure of the answer, but 
there have been some interesting develop- 
ments recently, and there seems even a vague 
possibility of our finding out something defi- 
nite. 


‘Is Pluto a true planet? Are there 
members of the Sun’‘s family still 
undiscovered? Even now we are 
unsure of the answer.’ 


It has long been known that the Solar 
System is divided into two main parts. There 
are four small, solid planets: Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth and Mars, after which comes a wide 
gap filled by the main asteroid belt. This is 
followed by the four giants: Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune, with Pluto apparently in 
a class of its own; it has a markedly eccentric 
orbit, and at the moment it is actually closer in 
than Neptune (it will remain so until 1999). So 
if there are any extra planets, where could they 
be? Three possibilities have been suggested: 

1 —A planet moving in the same orbit as the 
Earth, but on the exact far side, so that the Sun 
is always between it and ourselves — with the 
obvious result that the planet could never be 
seen. 

2—A planet closer-in to the Sun than Mercury, 
which moves round the Sun at a mean 
distance of only 36,000,000 miles. 

3 — A planet further out than Neptune and 
Pluto. 

We can totally discount any idea of a planet 
so dark as to be invisible, because it would 
betray itself by its gravitational pulls upon the 
visible members of the Solar System. (As a 
matter of fact, the darkest known asteroids 
have surfaces which are blacker than a 
blackboard.) We can also discount idea No 1, 
though it is very old, and the so-called ‘counter- 
Earth’ is described in various old legends. The 
reason is straightforward. True, a planet 
exactly beyond the Sun would be invisible (as 
to all intents and purposes Mercury and Venus 
are, when they lie behind the Sun), but the 
lining-up would soon be destroyed, because of 
the pulls of the Earth, Venus and other known 
planets. Before very long the counter-Earth 
would be drawn into a position in which we 
could see it. 


Solar Vulcan 

Next, what about a planet moving very close to 
the Sun, so that it is permanently drowned in 
the solar rays? This is much more plausible, 
and little more than a century ago it was widely 
believed that such a planet must exist. It was 
even given a name: Vulcan. 
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Constellation of Leo with X Leonis circled — 
the region in which Patrick suggests Planet 10 
may be found. Diagrams: Paul Doherty. 


The theory hinged upon apparent. ir- 
regularities in the movements of Mercury, 
which is small (only 3,030 miles in diameter) 
and has an orbital velocity much greater than 
that of the Earth. If it were ‘wandering’ from its 
predicted position, it seemed reasonable to 
believe that it was being pulled out of place by 
a planet nearer the Sun. This was the view of a 
great French mathematician, Urbain Le Ver- 
rier, who worked out the orbit of ‘Vulcan’ in 
considerable detail. He knew, of course, that it 
would be very difficult to observe, but there 


‘Mercury seemed to be wandering 
from its predicted position, as if 
being pulled from its orbit by a 
planet closer to the Sun.’ 


was a chance that it could be glimpsed as it 
passed in transit across the face of the Sun. 
Both Mercury and Venus do this occasionally 
(very occasionally in the case of Venus, which 
last transited in 1882 and will not do so again 
until 2004), and presumably Vulcan would 
behave in the same way. There was apparent 
confirmation from a French amateur, Dr 
Lescarbault, who claimed to have seen Vulcan 
passing in front of the Sun, but there seems no 
doubt that he was misled, and by now the 
irregularities in Mercury's movements have 
been completely cleared up. Vulcan does not 
exist. There are two known asteroids (Icarus 
and the recently-found 1983 TB) which do 
move within the orbit of Mercury, but neither is 


more than a mile or two in diameter, and 
neither could possibly be seen in transit. Nor 
could they have any measurable effects upon 
the motions of Mercury or any other planet. 

Therefore, we come back to the suggestion 
of a planet moving well beyond Neptune and 
Pluto, in the outer reaches of the Solar System. 
This is much more reasonable, and | am 
prepared to forecast that ‘Planet Ten’ really 
does exist. 

To tell the whole story, we must go back to 
1781, when a then-unknown amateur 
astronomer, William Herschel, discovered the 
planet Uranus, which moves round the Sun at 
a mean distance of 1,783,000,000 miles in a 
period of 84 years, and is just visible with the 
naked eye if you know where to look tor it 
Uranus is a giant, about 30,000 miles in 
diameter, and has five known satellites. Its 
surface is gaseous, though there must be a 
solid core — probably surrounded by a liquid 
mantle. 


Patrick's theory 

Meanwhile, | have made some calculations on 
the back of an old envelope, and | am quite 
ready to put forward another suggestion which 
seems equally outlandish. | put it forward with 
the full knowledge that it may be very wide of 
the mark! 

First, assume that Lowell's reasonably cor- 
rect prediction was not pure coincidence. (If 
this is wrong, then my whole idea is wrong 
too.) If the calculations were based on valid 
assumptions, then Planet Ten could have been 
in the same part of the sky as Pluto, but so 
much further out and so much fainter than it 
was below the detection limit of Clyde Tom- 
baugh’s search. 


We therefore know the approximate pos- 
ition of Planet Ten in 1930, when Pluto was 
found. Assume further:- 

1 — That it is a planet about the same size as 
Uranus and Neptune: 

2 — That its orbit is more or less circular, as is 
the case with all the planets apart from 


Mercury and Pluto: 
3 —That its orbit is not very strongly inclined to 
the ecliptic. This again is true for most of the 
planets. The angle of orbital inclination is 17 
degrees for Pluto but only 7 degrees for 
Mercury, and less than 4 degrees for all the 
rest 
4 — That its distance from the Sun is about as 
far outside Neptune's orbit as that of Uranus is 
inside. This seems a reasonable enough 
assumption 

We can then work out the revolution period; 
we can calculate how far it has moved in the 


‘Assuming Lowell’s prediction was 
not pure coincidence, then Planet 
Ten could have been in the same 
part of the sky as Pluto, but too 
distant to be detected.’ 


sky since 1930, and we can make a guess at its 
position now. | come up with a position not far 
from the star Chi Leonis in the constellation of 
the Lion. 

Of course, all this is very rough and ready, 
and nobody in their senses will start to make a 
serious hunt on the basis of anything so vague 
All | will say is that if Planet Ten is eventually 
found, and was near Chi Leonis in the year 
1985, | will give myself a modest pat on the 
back 

Well that, so far, is as far as we can go. | 
firmly believe that Planet Ten exists. If so, then 
it will presumably be discovered one day. It will 
be a dark, gloomy world, but it will be none the 
less interesting for that! 


Wandering Uranus 
As the years passed by, it became clear that 
Uranus was not moving quite as it had been 
expected to do. It wandered away from its 
predicted position, and the obvious cause was 
the pull of a more distant planet. Two 
mathematicians, John Couch Adams_ in 
England and Le Verrier in France, set out to 
find where it might be. When their calculations 
had been completed, observational 
astronomers turned their telescopes to the 
indicated position — and there was the planet 
we now call Neptune. Slightly smaller but 
considerably more massive than Uranus. Its 
mean distance from the Sun is 
2,793,000,000 miles, and the revolution 
period is 1643 years 

Once again the Solar System appeared to 
be complete, but still things were ‘not quite 
right’, and in our own century some fresh 
calculations were made by Percival Lowell, 
best remembered today (rather unjustly) for his 
wild theories about artificial canals on Mars 
Lowell worked out a position for his ‘Planet > 
and then, using the powerful telescope at his 
observatory at Flagstaff in Arizona, started to 
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look for it. He failed, and when he died in 1916 
Planet X was still undiscovered. A further 
search in 1919, made at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory on the basis of calculations by the 
American astronomer W.H. Pickering, was 
equally unsuccessful. But in 1930 Clyde 
Tombaugh, at the Lowell Observatory, dis- 
covered Pluto, not far from the position which 
had been given by both Lowell and Pickering’ 
Planet X had been found 

Yet — had it? Before long some disquieting 
facts began to emerge. In particular Pluto was 
unexpectedly small and faint, which is why it 


had evaded Lowell himself. If it were very 
lightweight, it could hardly cause measurable 
disturbances in the movements of giant 
planets such as Uranus and Neptune. Every 
time the diameter of Pluto was measured, the 
diameter went down and down — one 
asteronomer commented wryly that at this 
rate, Pluto would soon disappear altogether! 
Then, only a few years ago, it was found that 
Pluto is not single. It is attended by a secondary 
body, now called Charon. This meant that it 
became possible to work out a value for its 
mass. We now know that Pluto is less than 
2,000 miles in diameter, so that it is smaller 
than our Moon, while Charon is less than half 
the size. Put together, the two are so minor that 
they could not possibly affect Uranus or 
Neptune. In fact, Pluto is not Lowell's Planet X 


Six impossible things 
This is very strange in view of the fact that it 
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turned up very close to the position which had 
been predicted — not by one astronomer only, 
but by two, working quite independently. Can 
this have been pure coincidence? Many people 
believe so, but frankly | do not. Like the White 
Queen in Through the Looking-G/ass | am quite 
prepared to believe in at least six impossible 
things before breakfast each morning, but this 
is really too much, and in this case there is only 
one explanation: Planet Ten really does exist, 
and was responsible for the slight irregularities 
in the motions of the giant planets upon which 
Lowell and Pickering based their calculations 

Moreover, very recent results indicate that 
these irregularities are real. The trouble is that 
if Planet Ten exists, it will be very remote and 
very faint. To start hunting for it without any 
prior knowledge of its position would be far 
worse than searching for the proverbial needle 
in the equally proverbial haystack. It would tie 
up the attention of observers for a long period, 
and might turn out to be fruitless in the end 
No: if Planet Ten is there, we must set to work 
to find out where it can be 

What about Halley's Comet, now on its way 
back to the Sun for the first time since 1910? 
Comets are flimsy things, and are very easily 
perturbed by planets. In America, Dr Brady 
made some calculations which indicated that 
Halley's Comet was being perturbed by a 
massive planet moving round the Sun in a 
wrong-way or retrograde direction. Un- 
fortunately it was later found that his work was 
unsound, and it does not look as though 


comets can be of any help to us 

The irregularities in the movements of 
Uranus and Neptune are so slight that they are 
difficult to measure at all precisely, and in 
calculations of this sort real accuracy is 
essential. What else can we use? About ten 
years ago | made a suggestion which seemed 
outrageous at the time: | wondered whether it 
would be possible to take advantage of two 
artificial probes, Pioneers 10 and 11, which 
are now on their way out of the Solar System. 
In fact there are now plans to do just this, 
though of course it is a very long shot, and the 
theories are far more complete than my own 
nebulous suggestion 


‘Footnote. In 1980 Clyde Tombaugh did me 
the honour of inviting me to collaborate with 
him in the Pluto book. | did so; the title is Out of 
the Darkness. the Planet Pluto. \t is still in print, 
and if you are interested you will find the full 
story there. 


Pioneer probes 
Pioneer 10 was launched in 1972. In 1973 it 
by-passed Jupiter, sending back the first close- 
range information from that decidedly danger- 
ous world, and then began a never-ending 
journey which will take it to interstellar space; 
it will not return, because it is moving too fast, 
and even the powerful pull of the Sun cannot 
draw it back. 

Pioneer 11 followed a year later. It too by- 


passed Jupiter, in December 1974, and was 
then given an extra burst of power which 
swung it back across the Solar System to a 
rendezvous with Saturn in 1979. That was its 
final target, and it too is now ieaving the Solar 
System. Note, however, that Pioneers 10 and 
11 are moving outward /n opposite directions. 
We are still in touch with them, and with luck 
contact will be maintained well into the 1990s, 
by which time Neptune and Pluto will have 
been left far behind. 

We know exactly how they are moving, and 
we can monitor them by means of radio. A two- 
way radio signal is sent out at a known 
frequency; changes in the frequency of the 
returning signal, due the the famous Doppler 
effect, tell us the changes in the space-craft’s 
velocity relative to the Earth. Plotted continu- 
ously, these velocity changes give us the exact 
trajectory, and of course we can take into 
account the effects of the Sun and all the 
known planets. 

Suppose that the Pioneers begin to 
wander? If so, they could be used in exactly the 
same way as Adams and Le Verrier did for 
Uranus, and they might even lead us on to a 
rough position for Planet Ten. 

Once again there are several possibilities, 
so let us do our best to evaluate them:- 
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1 — Only one of tne Pioneers starts to wander. 
This would have to be attributed to a planet 
moving well beyond the orbit of Neptune. The 
planet would have to be in the right place at the 
right time and could produce no measurable 
effect on the other Pioneer, on the far side of 
the Solar System. 
2 — Both Pioneers begin’to stray. To suppose 
that there were two planets ideally placed 
would be most implausible, and so we would 
have to assume the existence of a more 
massive body at a much greater distance — 
perhaps a dead star: a companion of the Sun, 
which has lost all its energy and is now a cold, 
dark globe. The distance from the Sun would 
have to be of the order of 50,000 million miles. 
This does not seem far-fetched. Two-star or 
binary systems are extremely common in the 
Galaxy, and it has even been suggested that 


Here we see the known orbits of the outer 
planets in black with, in red, the orbit of 
Lowel's predicted Planet X and Patricks 
Planet 10. Note this intersects the paths of 
Pluto and X near their discovered and 
predicted positions. 


Neptune 


they may outnumber single stars. And there is 
no reason to doubt that in such a case, the 
solar companion might have run through its 
life-story much more quickly than the Sun. 
Since it would send out no radiation at all; it 
would be undetectable except because of its 
gravitational pull. 

3 — Again both Pioneers begin to stray, but this 
time because of a still more massive invisible 
companion of the Sun at around 100,000 
million miles. It could hardly be a normal star, 
but could be a Black Hole — that is to say, a very 
old, collapsed star which is now pulling so 
strongly that not even light can escape from it, 
so that it has surrounded itself by a region 
which is to all intents and purposes cut off from 
the rest of the universe. Black Holes have been 
very much in the news lately, and most 
astronomers (though not all) believe that they 
exist, though whether there could be’one in the 
region of the Sun is quite another matter. 

Well: planet, dead star, or Black Hole? Take 
your pick. My own preference Is for the planet, 
because | have an instinctive feeling that a 
dead star or, more positively, a Black Hole 
would have made its presence known in some 
way or other. But proof is lacking, and 
meantime we can only wait to see whether the 
Pioneers do in fact begin to wander 
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ACTOR BRIAN CROUCHER DELIGHTED GALACTICON 
ATTENDEES WITH HIS FORTHRIGHT VIEWS ON THE 
STATE OF HIS PROFESSION, THE 

WORLD AND EVERYTHING. 
WENDY GRAHAM WAS THERE 


B rian Croucher can best be described as a 
stroppy member of the human race, in 
outlook more a member of the rebellious 
Seven than a muscleman for the Federation. 

Not that youd know it from looking at him 
though for the actor who took over the role of 
Travis, heavy man for Servalan in the second 
series of Blake’s 7, dresses very much in the 
style of the cold-hearted Space Commander 
who's main aim in life was to kill Blake. 

For he was dressed in black, with a snappy 
Fedora pulled low over the eyes. The only 
incongruous note was a neat bow tie, which 
spoke of the actor’s strong sense of humour 

Brian appears on screen mostly playing 
villainous Londoners, though in life he is not at 
all sinister, unless one is intimidated by the 
strength of his views on not just his profession 
but politics and ways of life in general. Many 
actors tend to end up playing roles which 
reflect their own personality or views to a 
greater or lesser éxtent but anyone less likely to 
subscribe to the supressive Federation it would 
be difficult to imagine. 

Leaning against the bar and nursing a non- 
alocholic drink involving bitter 
lemon and agnostura bitters he 
firmly stated ‘The suppression of 
people is not good. Enlighten- 
ment is every person living up 
to their potential. 


T SINISTER 


‘But there is so much disunity worldwide. 
We should all get ESP powers going to find out 
what is in other people’s minds. If only we all 
spoke Esperanto that at least would be a start, 
we could all talk to each other. 


Education v buses 

‘The society we live in does not educate 
people, but there again you have to have 
someone driving the buses, and if you educate 
people then maybe they won't want to drive the 
buses. 

‘People don't get passionate. If they do they 
get branded as a mob, and as bully boys. There 
is too much discipline — it isn’t good for 
people. 

‘This country is in a terrible state, even 
though the English people don’t have revol- 
utions it is almost what is happening. Yes, | am 
a socialist, but even more | am for a passionate 
uplifting of consciousness. 

‘But you can't force people to be educated. 
It would have to be subtle. Human beings just 
accept too much, and the leaders are papering 
over the cracks. 

‘London is the capital of the world, we speak 
the first language of the world, yet England is 
becoming second-rate. We live in the most 
privileged area of the world —yet look around. 

‘But look at America. There they have an 
actor for President. Who writes his scripts? 

‘More than anything | suppose | am a 
Buddhist, a humanist. A sort of bastard 
Buddhist. . .!’ 

And what of playing Travis? ‘Oh that was 
eons ago. It is hard to remember, and answer 
questions about it, look — it is a bit like being a 
suspect in a murder. The Police come along 
and ask you what you were doing on such an 
afternoon years ago — can you remember 
exactly? Or is it like a romance — you can 
remember odd bits, usually the good bits. . .’ 

But | persist. What was it like taking over a 
part previously played by another actor? (Travis 
was played by Stephen Greif in the first of the 
four series of Blake's 7) ‘It didn’t bother me. 
You have to do these things in your own way. | 
didn’t watch any of Stephen’s Travis — in fact | 
hadn't seen much of Blake's 7 before | was 
offered the part. | know it sounds mundane but 
to me at the time it was just another job. 


‘The eyepatch was an interesting bit of. 


costuming. | used to get them to put it on as 
early as possible, so that | could get used to 
seeing with only one eye — | couldn't see 
through it — and so | behaved like someone 
who only had one eye. 

‘Travis was a bit comic strip as a character 
When |'m offered a part as an actor | look for a 
role which brings depth, emotion, intelligence 
— passion if you will. Travis was a bit of an uphill 
battle, to get him to work. We all can love 
someone for a long time but we can't hate for a 
long time. Hate is a very difficult emotion to 
sustain, yet Travis had pure hate for Blake. 


Travis in drag? 

‘So itwas hard to make him live, and it was just 
another job — if the script had said ‘Travis puts 
ona pink dress and goes undercover’ then that 


is what Travis —! —would have to do. Actors are 
a bit like prostitutes — we have to do things for 
money.’ 


The quality of script writing as taken as the 
average standard of TV programmes produced 
on both sides of the Atlantic is another of 
Brian’s passions. 

‘There are a hell of a lot of average actors 
and a hell of a lot of average writers. Most TV is 
like a slow tennis match’ (here he demon- 
strates with a slow side-to-side head move- 
ment) ‘There should be more exciting things. 
Every actor relishes a challenge, but, for 
example | saw the A 7eam recently for the first 
time. 

‘There is a programme with no style, no 
intelligence. | went straight for the button. 
Ding! 

‘Mind you, if they asked me, then, well | 
would be init... 

‘Sometimes you have to accept mediocrity, 
you get trapped into things.’ 

Brian, who usually is cast as a working class 
sort of villain, got into acting because he liked 
books ‘| love getting lost in other people’s 
ideas 


Love for words 

‘When | was a teenager | had some little 
brushes with authority and decided I'd better 
shape up and decide what | wanted to do. | 
would have to get out and find out for myself. | 
went to evening drama classes and found | 
loved words. It just snowballed from there. | did 
a stage management course first then 
switched to acting — | went to the same school 
as Colin Baker — Dr Who — the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art.’ (Does 
this school only produce sinister actors? Until 
his regeneration Colin also specialised in 
baddies). 

‘I've never had second thoughts about 
being an actor. It has brought much pleasure 
and much pain. You have to learn to deal with 
rejection, and with unemployment. 

‘| prefer theatre work, on stage you can be 
more of a craftsman. There are no editors to 
cut things. There is adrenalin and enjoyment, it 
is like a taut piece of string between stage and 
audience — if it goes right. On stage it is the 
actors who make it all work.’ 

But why did Travis fade from Blake's 7, | 
conclude. ‘It was all quite simple. Travis was 
there to hate Blake. That was the whole reason 
for Travis to be there — to kill Blake. Gareth 
wanted to leave, sol hadto...” 

Cries of ‘ahhhh, shame’ for this stroppy 
individual from Hackney, who is, like the rest of 
us ‘As confused about everything as anyone 
else’. 
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AMERICAN ASTRONAUTS MADE SPACE HISTORY LAST NOVEMBER 
WITH THE SALVAGE OF TWO LOST SATELLITES. THE RESCUE, WHICH 
COST £10 MILLION, WAS FINANCED BY LONDON INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS, WHO HAD PAID OUT £150 MILLION WHEN THE 
SATELLITES WENT INTO WRONG ORBITS AFTER LAUNCH. THEY WILL 
NOW PROBABLY BE RE-SOLD AND RE-LAUNCHED — POSSIBLY LATER 
THIS YEAR — CUTTING LOSSES BY BETWEEN £40 MILLION AND £70 
MILLION. GEOFF ENDACOTT REPORTS ON CAPE EVENTS. 


s | write this report, Space Shuttle Dis- 
Arson is in orbit for the second time. Lift- 
off was delayed by nearly 24 hours due to high 
winds in the upper atmosphere, but the Shuttle 
finally got away early on November 8. Com- 
mander Rick Hauck was joined by Pilot David 
Walker and Mission Specialists Joseph Allen, 
Anna Fisher and Dale Gardner. 

Anna Fisher is the sixth woman to get a trip 
into space, but she is the first woman 
astronaut who is also a mother. Hauck, Allen 
and Gardner were making their second Shuttle 
flights, but Walker had not been into space 
before. 

Allen was a member of the fifth Shuttle 
crew, which flew in November 1982. On that 
occasion he should have made the first Shuttle 
spacewalk, but a fault with his spacesuit forced 
him to stay inside. He got his second chance to 
venture outside this mission, when together 
with Dale Gardner, he retrieved two errant 
satellites. 

The Palapa B-2 and Westar VI communica- 
tions satellites went astray following their 
launch from Challenger last February. The 
Shuttle performed its task perfectly, but the 
Payload Assist Modules which should have 
boosted the satellites to the higher geosta- 
tionary orbit failed, leaving Palapa and Westar 
in useless orbits. 

The main mission objective was the launch 


of two new satellites, Anik D2 and Syncom 
IV-1. A full report on Discovery's second flight 
will appear in the next issue. 


Challenger’s sixth flight 
Challenger began its sixth flight with a perfect 
launch just before dawn on October 5. Each 
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mission these days seems to set new records 
and this flight was no exception. 

The crew of seven was the largest yet for any 
space mission. This record should stand until 
next October when the 8-man Spacelab D-1 
team is due to go into orbit. 

Sally Ride became the first American 
woman to fly twice and Commander Bob 
Crippen was making a record-breaking fourth 
Shuttle flight. The crew also included the first 
Canadian astronaut, Marc Garneau and the 
first American woman to make a spacewalk. 
This honour fell to Kathryn Sullivan who 
together with Sally Ride made this the first 
crew to include two women. 

The mission concentrated on making ob- 
servations of the Earth. The principal payload 
was produced by the Office of Space and 
Terrestrial Applications and rather un- 
imaginatively named OSTA-3. The OSTA-3 
package of experiments included the second 
flight of the Shuttle Imaging Radar which 
made its debut on the second mission. 

Data from the radar system was to be 
transmitted to Earth via the NASA Tracking and 


Data Relay Satellite or TDRS. The TDRS 
network will eventually comprise three similar 
satellites, covering most Shuttle orbits, so that 
when the Orbiter is out of range of the ground 
stations, it will still be within range of at least 
one TDRS. Communications will then be 


Astronaut spacewalk — working on a satellite. 
Photo: NASA USIS. 
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maintained using it as a relay 

The first TDRS was deployed by Challenger 
in April 1983. Unfortunately, the Inertial Upper 
Stage, which should have placed the satellite 
in geostationary orbit, failed to fire correctly 
After a series of delicate manoeuvres, NASA 
managed to nudge the TDRS into position, but 
they have declined to launch the next two 
satellites until the failure is fully understood. 

The lack of the second and third satellites 
meant that the Shuttle was often out of range 
of the one and only TDRS when radar images 
were being taken. The radar system was 
therefore fitted with a digital tape recorder to 
store information during these periods. The 
stored information was transmitted later once 
the TDRS came into view 

In the event, it was just as well the system 
was flexible. A small antenna on the Shuttle 
was due to lock onto the TDRS so that it could 
be used to transmit data. Early in the mission, 
the antenna began spinning wildly and the 
astronauts were unable to lock onto the 
satellite. They also had trouble pointing the 
radar panels in the required direction. 


Troubleshooters 
These problems threatened the success of the 
mission, but NASA’s troubleshooters got to 
work and eventually sorted things out 

Once the radar system was working, it was 
used to study several areas of the Earth. The 
deserts of Egypt and Sudan were scanned in a 
search for evidence of ancient civilisations, as 
was the Swedish island of Oland. Data 
gathered from Saudi Arabia will be used to 
identify underground sources of water. The 
Shuttle also examined the damage caused by 
acid rain in Germany and tree felling in Brazil 

Another OSTA-3 instrument was the Large 
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Format Camera. Operating at a height of 185 
miles, the camera was able to record objects 
with dimensions as small as 70 feet. Some 
2400 photographs were taken during the 
mission, mainly to search for oil and other 
mineral resources 

The study of air pollution also featured in the 
tasks performed by Challenger’s crew. The 
experiment used the Measurement of Air 
Pollution from Satellites or MAPS instruments 
which first flew in November 1981. 

The MAPS experiment was used to examine 
what happens to industrial wastes once they 
have entered the atmosphere. The distribution 
of carbon monoxide was measured and subse- 
quent flights will look at the way this changes 
from season to season 


Earth Energy 

Another major environmental package carried 
on the mission was the Earth Radiation Budget 
Experiment. This is designed to measure the 
amount of solar energy absorbed by the Earth 
and the amount radiated back to space 
Understanding the Earth’s ‘Radiation Budget’ 
is important if weather forecasting Is to be 
improved. 


The experiment will eventually use instru- 
ments aboard three satellites to monitor the 
energy absorbed and emitted by the planet. 
Two of the satellites involved are the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration satellites NOAA-F and NOAA-G. NOAA- 
F was due to be launched in November 1984 
by an Atlas-E launcher and NOAA-G will fly late 
in 1985. 

Once in orbit, NOAA-F will be renamed 

NOAA-9 and NOAA-G will become 

NOAA-10. Viewers of television weather 
forecasts will already be familiar with the 
pictures returned by the earlier NOAA-6, 
NOAA-7 and NOAA-8 satellites. 
NOAA-6 and NOAA-7 are still working, 
but the attitude control system on 
NOAA-8 failed in June. 

The third satellite taking part in 
the experiment is the Earth Radi- 
ation Budget Satellite or ERBS, 
which was successfully 
deployed by the crew of 
Challenger. The data re- 


turned by ERBS, NOAA-9 and NOAA-10 
should lead to a much better understanding of 
the way in which our climate works. 


In-flight refuelling 

Later in the mission, Kathryn Sullivan became 
the first American woman to walk in space 
when together with David Leestma, she dem- 
onstrated the techniques needed to refuel 
satellites in orbit. The spacewalk took place 
later than planned, due to the problems with 
the radar system. 

Sullivan and Leestma made their way to the 
rear of the cargo bay which contained a fuel 
tank and a dummy satellite. They had to 
connect the fuel tank to the ground-fill panel of 
the simulated satellite. Once they were satis- 
fied the connections were tight, they returned 
to the cabin. 


The actual fuel transfer was conducted from 
the aft flight deck by remote control. Hydrazine 
is very toxic and corrosive and safety de- 
manded that the spacewalkers should be well 
clear when the fuel transfer took place. 

The successful conclusion to the experi- 
ment means that NASA should now be able to 
refuel satellites in orbit. The first to be treated 
is likely to be the Earth Resources satellite, 
Landsat 4. 

Although no definite plans have been made 
for the Landsat 4 refuelling mission, this could 
be attempted by the first Shuttle launched 
from the new facility at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base. If all goes to schedule, the first Van- 
denberg launch will take place in October 
1985 with Discovery. 


Challenger unstuck 

Challenger’s sixth flight went well enough, but 
the spacecraft has now got itself into a sticky 
situation. To be more precise, Challenger faces 
a non-sticky situation, because 2,800 of its 
heat resistant tiles are coming unstuck! 

When Challenger returned from its last 
mission, one of its black thermal protection 
tiles was missing. Engineers then removed 
about 100 tiles for examination. This showed 
that the adhesive called ‘screed’ which fixes 
the tiles to the Shuttle had started to soften 

The tiles themselves are not damaged, but 
up to 2800 may now be loose. The only 
remedy is to remove the suspect tiles and re- 
attach them. This will take several weeks and 
until the job is done, Challenger is grounded. 


The Enterprise in Britain. Photo: C 
Richmond collection. 
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Challenger was due to fly with a military 
payload early in December, but this will now be 
delayed. NASA’s options are limited by the fact 
that Discovery is now their only operational 
orbiter. Columbia is at present undergoing a 
major refit in readiness for its next mission at 
the end of May 1985. Atlantis has not yet been 
delivered, so with Challenger out of action, 
Discovery is on its own. 

There are two possible options for the 
December flight. First, the mission could wait 
until the tile problem has been solved. This 
could delay the mission for several weeks, but 
should not seriously affect the rest of the 
Shuttle programme. Secondly, the payload 
could be transferred to Discovery. The latter 
option would be likely to delay the Spacelab 3 
mission, which was due to fly aboard Discovery 
in January. 


Flight schedule 

Before the problem with Challenger’s tiles 
emerged, NASA had planned to operate one 
Shuttle flight per month. Challenger and 
Discovery were due to take it in turns on the 
launch pad until Columbia's return in May 
Challenger was booked for orbit in December, 
February and April. Discovery, after returning 
from the November mission, was booked to fly 
in January and March. 

The February mission should include the 
launch of the Telesat-| communications satel- 
lite and the second NASA Tracking and Data 
Relay Satellite. This latter satellite is needed to 
relay information from the delayed Spacelab 2, 
which forms Challenger’s April payload. 

After the Spacelab 3 mission in January, 
Discovery is due to launch the third Syncom IV 
Leasat and retrieve the Long Duration Ex- 
posure Facility on its flight in March. 

Syncom IV-3 is the third in a series of four 
satellites which will be leased by the US 
Department of Defense. The first two Syncom 
\V vehicles were deployed by Discovery on its 
August/September 1984 and November 
1984 missions. The final Syncom should be 
launched in August. 

The Long Duration Exposure Facility con- 
tains 57 experiments and was left in orbit by 
Challenger in April 1984. 

Any changes to these schedules will not 
become clear until Challenger’s present tile 
problem has been resolved. 

Looking further into the future, NASA have 
just announced that the first politician to fly on 
the Shuttle will be Senator Jake Garn of Utah 
Senator Garn is a former Naw pilot and 
chairman of a Senate sub-committee which 
deals with funds for NASA. 

Senator Garn will be the first serving 
politician to go into space. Although former 
astronauts John Glenn and Harrison Schmitt 
have now embarked on political careers, they 
entered politics after retirement from the 
astronaut corps. 

The latest country to reserve space aboard 
the Shuttle is the People’s Republic of China 
The Chinese Broadcasting Satellite Corpor- 
ation have made reservations to launch two 
satellites in January and September 1988. 

It now looks as though the flight of Britain's 
first astronaut may be delayed from the 
intended January 1986 launch date This ts 
due to a recent industrial dispute at British 
Aerospace which stopped work on the Skynet 
4 satellite. All being well, the first ‘Astrobrit’ 
should still make it into space early in 1986 
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DOUGLAS ADAMS 


THE UNIVERSE AND EVERYTHING 


IS EARTH REALLY JUST A GIANT COMPUTER PROGRAMMED BY 
WHITE MICE? DOES MANKIND REALLY NEED A FISHIN THE EAR? 
HOW DID THE PORPOISES KNOW ABOUT THE VOGONS? 
CLUTCHING HIS TOWEL (OF COURSE) NEIL GAIMAN 
INTERVIEWED DOUGLAS ADAMS AND DIDN'T FIND THE 
ANSWERS TO ANY OF THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. 


ouglas Adams has finished writing the 

fourth Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy 
book,-So Long and Thanks for all The Fish. As 
with everything else he has written, it was late, 
which is why it should be out in hardback by 
the time you read this, with a paperback to 
follow in May. 

Douglas Adams is a tall, pleasant 
Englishman, currently living in Islington, in a 
house full of giant pencils, tea-cups, tooth- 
brushes and crayons. To look at him you would 
not think that behind those mild eyes is the 
mind responsible for creating Ford Prefect (out 
of work actor and extraterrestrial), Zaphod 
Beeblebrox (two-headed, three-armed, hip- 
talking, ex-Galactic Presiderit and Con-Man), 
Marvin the Paranoid Android (Life, don’t talk to 
him about life), Vogon poetry, Wowbagger the 
Infinitely Prolonged, white mice. . . 

Where did the original idea come from? 

‘The title’s where it first came from, and that 
goes back to 1971; | was hitchhiking around 
Europe, and | had a copy of A Hitchhiker's 
Guide To Europe (which was a book I'd actually 
nicked from somewhere. | didn’t have a copy of 
Europe on $5 a Dayas| didn't have that kind of 
money. | didn't have the money to buy the 
book, either) — anyway, | was rather drunk one 
night in Innsbruck, on my back watching the 
stars come out, and it occured to me (partly 
because | was so bored by Innsbruck) that 
somebody should write The Hitchhiker's Guide 
to the Galaxy. |'ve still got that original copy of 
The Hitchhiker's Guide to Europe somewhere. | 
should look after it. It's played quite a large part 
in my life, in one way and another.’ 

After hitchhiking he went up to university, 
where he wrote and performed for the Cam- 
bridge Footlights, left university (‘I thought the 
world would beat a path to my door when | left, 
which it didn’t’), and then spent a couple of 
unsatisfactory years writing for programmes 
like Weekending, and working with Graham 
Chapman, of the Monty Python team, on a 
number of projects, none of which actually 
came off. 

‘All I'd got at the end of it all was a massive 
overdraft. Then | spent a while (| needed the 


‘... afresh cup of really hot tea...’ Above: 
Douglas Adams at home. Photos: N Gaiman. 


money and couldn't face another piece of 
paper) as a bodyguard to an Arab royal family. 
Quite bizarre. 

‘For ages and ages I'd been trying to interest 
the BBC in a science fiction comedy, but no- 
one was interested until a producer named 
Simon Brett came along. He bullied me back 
into shape — and out of that came Hitchhiker. 
At that time I'd left London to go and live with 
my parents in Dorset, ‘cos | couldn't afford to 
live in London and feed myself and things like 
that. It took me six months to write the first 
radio series, for which | was paid £1,000. So! 
decided | just couldn't afford to be a writer, and 
when | was offered a job as a radio producer | 
leapt at it.’ 


He only lasted six months as a radio 
producer, soon becoming script editor on Dr 
Who. 


Dr Who days 

‘It was an interesting period, Dr Who,’ he told 
me. ‘I was reading in The Listener today that | 
aroused some antagonism from the show's 
hard-core fans over what happened to the 
show in my years. | think that’s slightly unfair — 
in the things | wrote for Dr Who there were 
some absurd things, and funny things that 
happened. But | think Who is essentially a 
drama show, and only secondarily amusing. 
My aim was to produce apparently bizarre 
situations, and then pursue the logic of them 
so much they actually became real. You'd have 
somebody behaving in an interesting and 
apparently outrageous way. You think — at first 
— that it's funny, then you realise that they 
mean it and it’s actually for real, which makes it 
— at least to my mind — more gripping and 
more terrifying. 

‘The trouble is this: as soon as you produce 
scripts that have some humour in them there is 
a strong inclination on the part of the people 
making the show to go ‘Hey! This is a funny 
one! Let's pull out all the stops, have a bit of 
fun, and be silly!" @ne always knows that as 
soon as someone says ‘Let's have a bit of fun 
with this bit’ that they're going to spoil it. So in 
that way the shows weren't best served by 
being treated like that. | can understand people 
saying we weren't taking Dr Who seriously-But 
in the writing of it | was taking it very seriously. 
It’s just the way you make something work is to 
do it for real. That’s why | hate the expression 
‘tongue-in-cheek’. All that means is it’s not 
really funny, but they still don’t do it properly. 

‘When | was script editor one of our regular 
stalwart writers — who we’d left alone as he 
was a reliable guy — turned out to have been 
going through a real turmoil. His wife had left 
him and he was distraught. He’d done his best, 
but we just didn’t have a script and we were in 
deep trouble. Come Friday, with the director 
arriving to start production on Monday, we had 
to have a new four-episode show. So the 
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producer took me back to his place, locked me 
in his study, hosed me down with black coffee 
and whisky for a weekend and there was this 
script. It was called ‘The City of Death’ and had 
all sorts of bizarre things in it including a guest 
appearance from John Cleese in the last 
episode.’ 


Full-time hitching 

At the end of two years of Daleks and Tardises 
he left the show to concentrate full-time on 
Hitchhiker. | asked him when he realised that 
Hitchhiker was going to be as popular as itis. 

‘Last week... No, | suppose it was when the 
book came out and went straight to the top of 
the Sunday Times bestseller list. It was a 
surprising moment for everybody — myself 
especially.’ 

So where did the characters come from? 
Ford Prefect for instance? 

‘Well | remember the idea | had when | 
created Ford, which was that he was my 
reaction against Dr Who. The Doctor's always 
rushing around and saving people and planets 
and generally doing good works, so to speak. | 
thought the keynote in the character of Ford 
Prefect was that given the choice between 
getting involved and saving the world from 
some disaster on the one hand, and on the 
other going to a really good party, he’d go to 
the party. Every time. So that was the departure 
point for Ford.’ 

How about Marvin the Robot? He’s always 
struck me as being based on Winnie the 
Pooh's manic depressive friend Eeyore, and | 
asked Douglas about this. 2 

‘It's odd that you should mention that — the 
only other person who's noticed it was my 
mother. Actually Marvin came from a writer 
friend of mine, named Andrew Marshall (we 
are a depressive lot!) who co-wrote 7he 
Burkiss Way and Whoops Apocolypse. He’s 
exactly like that. In the first draft the robot was 
even called Marshall. But | said that on the 
radio one day, and the next time | spoke to my 
mother she said ‘Marvin isn’t Andrew Marshall 
— it's Eeyore. Go and look.’ So | got a copy of 
Winnie the Pooh and — blow me! But literature 
is full of depressives. Marvin is just the latest 
and the most metal in a long line. You're the 
only other person to point that out. Of course 
the other place that a lot of Marvin comes from 
is me. | get awfully gloomy, and a lot of that 
shows up in Marvin. 


‘With Dr Who my aim was to 
produce apparently bizarre 
situations, and then pursue the 
logic of them until they became 
real.” 


Selfish heroes 

‘All the characters are such a feckless lot. | find 
I've created an appalling situation, and I'd find 
myself going round each of the characters in 
turn to see how they react to it — and none of 
them want to get involved. That can be rather a 
problem really, if you've got this plot going on, 
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and none of your heroes want to bother! Part of 
it is that | don’t regard Hitchhiker as being 
about those characters. This may or may not 
be a flaw. But the way it operates in my mind, 
it's really about ideas, and the characters are 
there to make the ideas happen. It’s probably 
something I'll grow out of but that’s why the 
characters are two dimensional. Well ... two 
and a half dimensional.’ 


‘Ford Prefect was a reaction against 
DrWho.. ./f Ford had to choose 
between saving the world and 
going to agood party, he‘d go to the 
Party.” 


We discuss the names for characters and 
places that crop up in the series. ‘It’s funny,’ he 
explains, ‘all the names in the book are made 
up, except for those that are actually names of 
stars, like Arcturus or Betelgeuse. (A lot of 
people think that ‘Beetlejuice’ is a made-up 
word, as it sounds so silly.)’ 

What about Hotblack Desiato — the mega- 
rockstar who was dead for a year for tax 
reasons, and also happens to be the name of a 
firm of Islington estate agents? 

‘Hotblacks have only been around here for 
two or three years, and the first time | saw their 
sign | nearly crashed my car with delight. It was 
such a wonderful name. And | had this 
appalling rock star character | was trying to 
name, and | phoned up Hotblacks and said 
‘Look, can | use your name?’ They said fine. It 
hasn't done them any harm at all, except that a 
number of people have phoned them up and 
said, ‘Come on — it’s a bit cheeky, nicking a 
name from Hitchhiker to call your estate 
agency.’ It’s terribly unfair, really. And they 
were awfully upset when | didn't buy a house 
from them.’ 

What does he say to those people who 
accuse him of milking Hitchhiker for all it's 
worth — that the idea was good for a book or 
two and the rest is just a way to make money? 
He shrugs. 

‘Put it this way. If | actually thought there 
was no more to be done with it then | wouldn't 
do anything more with it. Having said that, 
obviously the financial side of it can’t be 
ignored; you can’t say | mustn't do it as | would 
make money if | did. | think that people who say 
that wouldn't necessarily do the same if they 
were in that position.” 


God's Final Message 

In addition to writing ‘So Long And Thanks For 
All The Fish’ (in which Arthur Dent set off to 
find God's Final Message to His Creation — and 
finds it. And it isn’t Forty-two,) Douglas has 
spent the last few years working on the on- 
again off-again project of a Hitchhiker movie 
(currently off again, | hear) and creating a 
Hitchhiker computer game. (‘I'm completely 
hooked to computers. All this tendency in 
Hitchhiker for me to take the mickey out of 
technology is me taking the mickey out of 
myself. Digital watches and a kitchen full of 
juice extractors. . . I'ma sucker for it.’) 


| wondered if Douglas had been surprised 
by the American success of the series. After all, 
it is very English. He disagreed. 

‘| think that too much is made of the 
difference between English and American 
humour. | don’t think there is a difference, 
really, except how the audience is treated. 
Audiences in the US — through no fault of their 
own — are treated as complete idiots by the 
people who make the programs. When you've 
been treated as an idiot that long, you tend to 
react that way. But when they are given 
something with a bit more substance they tend 
to breathe a huge sigh of relief and think 
‘Thank God for that!’ If you write about 
situations that people recognise then people 
respond to it. Anything that relies on how a 
person works is universally accessible.’ 

Adams is a little vague about what he'll do if 
(and when) he finishes with Hitchhiker. ‘I'm 
half-inclined to look at other genres,’ he 
suggested. ‘I've done the SF genre — although 
as I've said before, | never did set out to parody 
the SF genre, and I’m not an SF writer. I've just 
used the devices and trappings of SF to talk 
about other things. Kurt Vonnegut did that. He 
started with one or two ideas he wanted to 
convey and happened to find some SF ideas 
that suited his purpose. Not that it's fair to 
compare me with Vonnegut. A much stronger 
influence on my writing is P. G. Wodehouse, 
but nobody ever notices that, as he never wrote 
about spaceships. 

‘| sometimes think I'd like to do a detective 
story — not as a parody, but to use those 
conventions to do something else. Then again, 
| suppose that people could say ‘Well, why 
don’t you do something else directly?’ 


‘1 don't think there’s much 
difference between English and 
American humour - it’s just that 
audiences in the US are treated like 
idiots.’ 


‘But I'd feel very nervous doing that. | always 
have to dogleg around something to go 
somewhere.’ 

Does he like the latest book? 

‘That's a very dangerous question to ask me, 
as just when I’ve written a book is the time 
when | always hate it anyway. I've hated each 
of the books I've written so far, and then about 
a year later! go ‘Ohyes, it’s quite good, isn't it?’ 
As always, | had a lot of trouble writing it. | 
worried about it and worried about it for six 
months without getting anything done, and 
then suddenly had to write it all in three weeks. 
It's acrazy way to work... 

‘The plot is a bit of a change around from 
normal, you see — it’s a different kind of book 
from the first three. | suppose what I’ve always 
done in the past is to take totally fantastical 
things and make them seem very real and 
concrete. But this book actually comes back to 
Earth, a very recognisable and everyday place, 
and | find that I’ve taken some very everyday 
sort of things and they've actually come out 
seeming very dreamlike. So it’s rather the 
reverse of normal.’ 


toothy Jurassic killer called dimorphodon 
Ais briefly dominated our screens on 
January 8th, for this small animated dinosaur 
was the star in a BBC wildlife documentary 
about pterosaurs. Fully articulated with blink- 
ing mobile eyes, leathery wings and a taste for 
“ meat, this long extinct dinosaur was given 
nearly a minute’s repreive, some 190 million 
years after it flew and stalked the earth. 
Canadian born Arril Johnson who built and 
animated the dimorphodon is no stranger to 
dinosaurs, apart from being fascinated by 
them from the age of five, he is the animator of 
‘Auggie’ the cartoon dinosaur on Tony Hart 
programmes (Auggie is based on an _ ig- 
uanodon). It took Arril a month and a half to 
research, and a further month to build the 
dimorphodon, and as he told me, ‘the problem 
was to create something as convincing as 
possible, giving the impression of a real 
animal. It’s been the most fascinating sweat 
I've had in years!’ 


A theorised restoration 

Fossil records like the ones found at Lyme 
Regis do not show perishable, fleshy remains, 
so building a modern replica of a creature no- 
one has ever seen takes careful research, and 
educated guesswork. A restoration approved 
by American paleontologist Dr Kevin Padian 
has formed the basis of this model, which 
includes theorised features such as the pres- 
ence of fur, a rudder-shaped tail, and the detail 
of the beak. Arril has also had to research skin 
and scale texture and colour, and work-out 
how to recreate them. ‘Any restoration Is 
based on an interpretation of the evidence 
available. | like to think we've come close with 
this animation, | would of course have liked to 
have done more to it, but you've got to stop 
somewhere!’ he said. 

The dimorphodon takes its name from its 
two types of teeth: those for stabbing and 
tearing, and those for cutting. One of the 
smaller pterosaurs, the dimorphodon had a 
three foot wingspan, and an eight inch skull, 


and the model was constructed about half size 
By pterosaur standards it was quite primitive, it 
still had very well developed legs, and is 
reckoned to have been able to run quite fast. 
Some experts believe it was warm blooded but 
there is no doubt that it was a carnivore 

Didi the dimorphodon as Arril affectionately 
calls ‘her’ was built and filmed at Bristol's 
Aardman Animation studios, probably best 
known as the makers of ‘Morph’, Tony Hart's 
plasticine friend, which is just as well when 
you consider Didi’s_ scientific name — 
dimorphodon! Aardman animators Dave 
Sproxton and Peter Lord invited Arril to work 
on the project because of his specialised 
modelling skills, ‘Our association goes back to 
Vision-on days’, said Dave Sproxton, who's 
been lighting the project 

Arril Johnson has lived in Britain for eleven 
years. He started as a puppet-maker before 
specialising in graphics which led to work with 
children’s television, Video Arts, Oxford Scien- 
tific Films, and commercials 

‘Building the dimorphodon has been like 
taking all my experience and returning to my 
starting-point. I’ve really enjoyed doing it, and | 
hope to do more of this sort of thing’ he said 

Didi the dimorphodon is not destined to 


The armature, or skeleton, is made from wood 
and wire and is fully articulated, even the 
Adam’s apple works for a realistic swallowing 
action. 


BUILDING A DINOSAUR, EVENA SMALL ONE, 
FROM SCRATCH MUST BE ONE OF THE MORE 
DAUNTING TASKS FACING A SPECIAL EFFECTS 
TEAM, BUT THAT'S JUST WHAT ARRIL JOHNSON 
DID FOR ARECENT BBC WILDLIFE DOCUMENTARY 


AS ADRIAN BOOTH DISCOVERED 


> — DID The 
DIMORPHODON 


disappear forever after her brief television 
exposure, Arril has decided to donate her to 
the Bristol museum in the new year. ‘They've 
really helped me a lot at the Bristol museum’, 
he explained, ‘and besides, | couldn't stand the 
thought of it sitting on a shelf, collecting dust. | 
might borrow her now and again to try lighting 
set-ups and that sort of thing, but | want her to 
live in the museum where people can see her.’ 


Having wrapped the armature in cling-film, 
the features of the model are carefully built up 
using plasticine. 


A six-piece plaster mould is made of the 
model and, when thoroughly dry, is carefully 
removed, followed by the plasticine master. 


oe 


Liquid latex is built up inside the plaster mould to form the creature's 


skin. This is added piece-by-piece to the armature, padded with foam 
rubber, using more liquid latex and Copydex to seal the edges. Wings are 
made by forming a smooth plaster mould which is scored, when dry, 
with a wire brush to add a ‘leathery’ texture. Two coats of liquid latex are 
applied, adding wire and elastic for a more sturdy wing membrane. This 
is then cut to the desired shape and glued to the rest of the model (6). 
Teeth may be added next, the larger ones are made from a modelling 
putty such as Fimo, and the smaller ones are made from card. 

Flexible Liquitex acrylics are used to paint the model (7), these are 
diluted and sponged on for the overall colour, with fine detail brushwork 
being added later. Arril Johnson also added fur to his model, using a 
mixture of goat's hair and lamb’s wool. The screwdriver operates the 
Adam’‘s apple to simulate a swallowing action (7 & 8). 

9 & 10, the animation set-up at Aardman Animation studios. Fine 
fishing wire was attached to the wings to create a blur of movement. 
Care had to be taken even to get the foliage right for the scenery; 
Gingkos and conifers were used as these were in existence in Jurassic 
times. 


RANDY AND JEAN-MARC 
LOFFICIER REPORT AGAIN ON 
WHAT TINSEL TOWN IS 
PLANNING FOR OUR 
EDIFICATION. 


he most-talked about pictures of the 

coming summer are Ridley Scott's Legend, 
Steven Spielberg's /t’s About Time and Joe 
Dante’s Explorers. Legend is based on an 
original screenplay by SF writer William 
Hjortsberg, whose books include ‘Grey Mat- 
ters’ and the wonderful ‘Falling Angel.’ Head- 
ing the cast is Tom Cruise, recently seen in 7he 
Outsiders, debutante Mia Sara, Tim Curry and 
David Bennent. 

The screenplay relates a good-vs-evil strug- 
gle among humans, goblinses, faeries, uni- 
corns etc... but knowing both Hjortsberg and 
Scott, it promises to be like nothing ever done 
before. Special make-up effects were created 
by Rob Bottin (The Thing). 

Little is known of Spielberg's /t’s About 
Time, but we do know that Joe Dante is busy 
finishing Exp/orers for Paramount. Gremlins 
Producer Mike Finnell is again at Dante’s side 
for this story of three boys who discover an 
amazing creature. Screenplay is by SF fan Eric 
Luke. 

On the other hand, Steven Spielberg's 
projected television series for Universal is 
taking shape. Entitled Amazing Stories, after 
the famous SF magazine of the same name, 
the series will premiere on NBC in the fall of 
1985. Some of the segments will be directed 
by Spielberg himself, but he plans otherwise to 
use the series as a springboard for new talent. 
The stories will not be adaptations of stories 
published in the magazine, but entirely new 
stories, created especially for television. Per- 
haps this is not unrelated to the fact that 
Warner Television has announced that it will 
be resuscitating Twilight Zone for television. 


Secrets of the Other Side 

Poltergeist II, tentatively sub-titled The Other 
Side, is also the subject of much hush-hush. 
The producers and co-writers Mark Victor and 
Michael Grais, had a special ink created to 
number the pages. If the script is photocopied, 
the numbers disappear, thus betraying any 
would-be secret stealers! Principal photogra- 
phy is scheduled to begin in March ‘85 at 
MGM/UA. Richard Edlund will again helm the 
special effects team, but neither Spielberg nor 
Tobe Hooper will be involved. 

The recent change in management at 
Paramount Pictures has not cooled the 
studio's bullish attitude towards genre pic- 
tures. Frank Mancuso and new studio boss 
Ned Tannen (formerly from Universal) are 


Steven Spielberg on the set of Twilight Zone. Photo: Warner Bros. 


pushing forward Daryl, billed as a modern-day 
Pinocchio story about the humanization of a 
less-than-completely human child, unaware of 
his origins. Simon Wincer of Phar Lap fame 
has been signed to direct. Needless to say, this 
too is very much cloaked in secrecy. 


20th Century Fox Rides Again. .. 
Remember The Fly? 1958? Kurt Neumann? 
Vincent Price? Screenplay by James Clavell —a 
long time before Shogun. The unfortunate 
scientist who trades atomic patterns (meaning 
his head) with that of a fly? Well, Barry Diller 
and Mel Brooks have agreed to remake the film 
at 20th Century Fox. Mel's previous incursions 
in the genre include Young Frankenstein, The 
Elephant Man, the hilarious Jews in Space 
segment of History of the World and the yet-to- 
be-produced space comedy, Spaceballs, in 
which he plays President Scroob! 

20th Century Fox has given the go ahead to 
director Russell Hagg and producer Barbi 
Taylor to roll the cameras on Frog Dreaming, 
an Australian-made picture starring Henry 
(E.T.) Thomas. According to studio infor- 
mation, the Frog Dreaming story was written 
by Everett de Roche and centres around an 
American orphan who undergoes strange rites 
of passage in an eerie water hole, said to be 
inhabited by a monster. 


King of Horror 

Stephen King’s popularity with movie-makers 
is still riding high. Dino De Laurentiis who 
produced Dead Zone and Firestarter, both 
based on King’s books, has now started 


production on Silver Bullet, based on King’s 
Cycle of the Werewolf. Martha Schumacher 
produces with first-time director Daniel Attias. 
Gary Busey plays the lead, along with a couple 
of werewolves designed by Carlo Rambaldi. 

Meanwhile King’s Pet Sematary will be 
directed by George Romero, whose previous 
association with King was Creepshow. 
Romero’s Laurel Productions has more genre 
pictures in preparation: the last chapter of the 
Dead Trilogy, Day of the Dead, another King 
adaptation, The Stand, a Creepshow 2 and, 
last but not least, Phibes Resurrected, a long- 
awaited sequel to the Phibes movies of the 70s 
which starred Vincent Price. The screenplay is 
by J. Whiton and William Goldstein who 
created the character. 


Dino Strikes Back 

Dino De Laurentiis is also involved with Red 
Sonja, based on a character created by Robert 
E. Howard. Sonja, a sword-carrying amazon, 
was not part of the Hyborian world of Conan 
until writer Roy Thomas used her in the 
popular Marvel Comics version. Red Sonja will 
feature Arnold Schwarzenegger (but not play- 
ing Conan), and Brigitte Nelson as Sonja, and 
will be directed by Richard Fleischer. 

PSO which has Hyper Sapien and Clan of 
the Cave Bear in the wings, is spending $17 
million to finance Navigator, from a script by 
Michael Burton. The picture will centre on a 
young boy who falls into a ravine and mys- 
teriously loses five years of his life. The film will 
contain effects of all kinds, culminating with a 
flying saucer journey. No cast yet, but John 
Avildsen has been hired to direct. 


oy 


CHINKS IN Tl 


WITH A WAVE OF SCIENCE-FICTION ROBOT KITS FLOODING THE MARKET FROM THE ORIENT, 
DESIGNS SEEM TO HAVE BECOME MORE AND MORE OUTRAGEOUS. BOBBY WOODER BRIEFLY 
EXAMINES ONE OF THE MORE LOGICAL ALTERNATIVES FROM NITTO’S INGENIOUS 1/20TH SCALE 
SF3D RANGE OF ARMOURED FIGHTING SUITS. 
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HE ARIMOUR 


Nitto’s SF3D range of kits. From left, ina 
clockwise direction: Armoured Fighting Suit, 
Panzer Kampf Anzug Ausf G, Super Armoured 
Fighting Suit, Panzer Kampf Anzug H series 
and the Armoured Fighting Suit again — the 
subject of Bobby Wooder’s review. 


SF30 ORIGINAL 


hen | first saw the box | thought it had 

been on the shelf since 1950. It was a 
matt buff colour with a 3 by 4 photo and a matt 
red print, very old fashioned. 

The armoured fighting suit looks as if it 
came straight from the pages of Robert 
Heinlein's Starship Trooper. |t is a good basic 
design but having said that there are design 
flaws that would enable even primitives to 
immobilise it. For example the exhaust pipe is 
too big — an apple or something similar would 
stall the motor when shoved inside. The 
helmet has a very good shape, but as it is not 
meant to turn it means that the visor is too 
small to be of any real use, as an enemy could 
sneak up from behind without problem. 

The lower torso has no casing to protect it, 
just four hinged flaps, so anything — darts, 
arrows, spears, bullets, mantraps or even a 
well-placed foot could stop the suit dead. 

What | did like were the two options, open 
or closed hand, which also meant that with a 
little cutting and filing the hand could be made 
to point. The other option was the torso — 
hinged or not. 

| chose the unhinged one as it looked more 
human. The mould detail was generally good — 
deep and clear. Wire is supplied to represent 
power cables and pipes and where this is used 
it looks good but makes the assembly a bit of a 
pain and if used on the real thing it would be a 
weak point so if | were to build another suit | 
would omit the wire. 

On the kit | built, the upper arm numbers 
were wrong — so dry fit everything first! 

Speaking of arms, the laser arm has ‘X’ wing 
engine detail on it, and the gun ... well, I'm 
convinced that it is a 35 mm SLR camera with 
motorwind which represents the laser gun! 

Both shoulder joints are robotic which 
shatters the powered suit idea as there is no 
room for arms inside the chest area. 

The head looks like a Russian WW22 Fighter 
pilot with tight fitting helmet and bulbous 
headphones. Detailing was however very good 
and it painted up easily. The only thing wrong is 
that the head was just a bit too big. 

As there is no exo-skeleton to power the 
legs it must be assumed that the poor trooper 
has to support the top half of the suit on his 
shoulders while shuffling along wearing the 
leg sections like a pair of giant metal wellies, 
powered or not. 


Rather strange 

So without his powered suit our trooper would 
be a big-headed, no armed, super-strong, slim- 
hipped individual. . . 


Above and below, Bobby Wooder’s 
version of the Armoured Fighting Suit. 
Photo: The Author. 


There is a file card supplied with the kit 
offering painting and camouflage hints, but | 
did not use it, rather following my own ideas 

Paint the inside of the helmet, body and leg 
sections matt grey before assembly then use 
the instructions which are clear and easy to 
follow. 

My suit was painted light matt blue (Hum- 
brol no 68) with medium matt bluepatches 
(Humbrol 109) and streaks finished with 
irregular red circles (Humbrol 60). When the 
paint had dried properly the model was given a 
liberal dirtying down with a very thin black 
wash, then wiped down with a cloth soaked in 
thinners. This gives a well-used look instead of 
a showroom or parade ground look. 

If you can overlook the obvious faults and 
accept the model for what it is, a futuristic suit 
of armour, then you will be able to build an 
interesting and satisfying model. 


GEORGE BARNES, OF THE 
THAMESIDE SF MODELLING 
CLUB, ASSEMBLED 
HASEGAWA’S INGENIOUS KIT, 
OPERATION OMEGA. 


he well-known model kit manufacturer, 
Hasegawa, has moved into a new field with 
the issue of their first SF kit, Operation Omega. 

It is an impressive debut — if a bit pricey 
(£19.95 retail). A good start is made with the 
box, which has a good illustration of the model 
as built in one of its two forms. 

Inside, one kit comprises a space shuttle 
with Laser cannon on a launcher to 1/144 
scale but if you want to change it to a space 
hopper all you have to do is undo a couple of 
screws, take off a bit here and there and, hey 
presto, a 1/48 scale Space Hopper. 

Down to the nitty-gritty of building. First 
decide which one you want to build and follow 
the instructions carefully. Since the instruc- 
tions are not as clear as they could have been. 
dry fitting is essential. This also helps to work 
out which bits should be painted before final 
assembly, such as inside the laser cannon 
housing and the missile bays on the wing 
section. 


| decided to build the space hopper because 
it is the better of the two models, with a good 
scale and lots of scope for building into a 
diorama with a ground crew, for example. 

Certain parts of the model were a bit 
strange, for example, the three rocket motors 
should be screwed to the rear of the hopper. | 
chose to fit only one rocket and altered the 
angle a bit. Likewise | didn’t fit part D12 which 
fits under the main body in front of the Vulcan 
cannon —a very nice piece of moulding. 

Finishing touches are detailed — you get a 
good clear canopy and other small parts and a 
fine transfer sheet with printed instrument 
panels and other decals. 

In all, a fine kit, and with a little patience and 
a few extras, modellers can produce a rather 
worthwhile model. 


HAVE YOU EVER ADMIRED THE STARSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHS 
FEATURED IN MAGAZINES SUCH AS SPACE VOYAGER? NOW DAVID 
TREVOR AND JOHN RODEN TELL US ALL HOW WE TOO CAN CAPTURE 
THE STARS FROM OUR OWN BACK YARDS. 


apturing the glory of the night sky on film is 
C not as hard as you might think. Stargazers 
throughout history have longed to commit 
what they see to something other than 
memory or poetry and the advent of the cheap 
hand-held camera has made this possible. 
Photographing stars is not just a case of 
recording what you see: a time exposure of any 
clear section of the night sky will reveal far 
more stars than the eye can register and a 
variety of colours that binoculars can only hint 
at. For the creatively-minded photographer the 
light patterns of the cosmos can be a reward- 
ing and original subject too. 


Equipment required 

Well, obviously a camera. Preferably a SLR but 
any model with a time exposure (or ‘B’) setting 
will do. A film is also quite helpful, with a speed 
of 400 ASA or faster. Ektachrome slide film is 
strongly recommended but any equivalent will 
do. Slides have the important benefit of easy 
enlargement by projection, allowing for de- 
tailed examination of the resulting images. The 
camera will need a solid base: the best choice 
is a good tripod but the low budget photo- 
astronomer will no doubt be able to create an 
alternative. The essential ‘extra’ for the SLR 
camera is a cable shutter-release to avoid 
shaking the camera when making the ex- 
posure. 


Where 
The best vantage point for any form of 
astronomy is the countryside, away from 
Urban light and atmospheric pollution, but 
town-dwellers should not despair as good 
results can be achieved from a back garden or 
any open space away from the town centre. | 
was recently surprised to obtain good shots of 
the Milky Way from a point less than 500 yards 
from the neon glare of the six-lane Kingston by- 
pass. The more creative photographer may 
even try to combine the lights of the town with 
starlight in a single frame. 

Knowledge of the constellations is not an 
essential requirement, the nature of the ex- 


ercise is such that you can ‘shoot first and ask 
questions later’. It is quite a challenge to take a 
picture of a particularly interesting piece of sky 
then try and identify it later using a star-chart. 
Of course, the more meticulous star-gazer may 
have a particular target in mind, necessitating 
advance planning and a practical knowledge of 
where and when to look. 


Taking photos 

Wait for a clear night with a steady breeze (and 
no cloud!) and select the area of sky that 
interests you most. Point the camera in that 
direction and fix it securely on its base: brighter 
stars and the horizon should be visible in the 
viewfinder as guidelines when positioning the 
camera. As a general rule the lens aperture 
should be wide open and the focus set on 
infinity. The shutter should be set for time 
exposure with the cable release (where ap- 
plicable) attached. Exposure time depends 
very much on the effect required and on film 
speed. For a 400 ASA film an exposure of at 
least three minutes is most productive and this 
will pick up the trail effect caused by the Earth’s 
rotation during that time. The further away 
from the Pole star the ‘target area’ is, the 
longer the stars’ trails will be over a given 
length of time. 

Exposing the frame to pick up the stars’ 
trails has three main advantages: firstly, the 
effect of the Earth’s rotation is impressively 
illustrated, secondly, the trails tend to display 
the stars’ colours more effectively than points 


duration will miss the many dimmer stars 
normally invisible to the naked eye. 

Most types of lens can be used, and perhaps 
surprisingly, some good results can be 
achieved with a standard 50 mm lens. Wide 
angle lenses are useful for combining horizon 
and sky and for photographing groups of 
constellations. Telephoto lenses will vary in 
their effectiveness depending on their maxi- 
mum aperture setting, but good shots can be 
achieved with a 200 mm atf 3.5 when pointed 
at small constellations, clusters, the Milky 


SLIDES 
ACROSS 


Left Above: Taken 
August 1984, 
Rotherham, 1000 
ASA film ‘pushed’ to 
4000 ASA 50 mm 
lens at F. 1.7. 


Centre: Taken August 
1984, Rotherham, 
1000 ASA film 
‘pushed to 4000 ASA 
with an exposure time 
of 30 seconds to 
avoid the trail effect. 
50 mm lens at F. 1.7. 


Below: Taken August 
1984, Amersham, 
looking directly 
overhead into the 
Milky Way which runs 
across the picture Left 
to Right and is visible 
as a faint ‘cloud’. The 
bright star top right is 
Vega and the 
constellation Cygnus 
is visible below it, 
pointing along the 
Milky Way. 28 mm 
lens at F. 1.9. 


Right: Taken August 
1984 in Amersham 
looking East towards 
London who's neon 
glow dominates the 
skyline. Parts of 
Pegasus and Aquarius 
are visible. 28 mm 
lens at F. 1.9. Photos: 
DC Trevor and J 
Roden. 


Way, and ahead of approaching satellites to 
pick up their distinctive straight trails. 

The paths of some satellites are predicted in 
the meteorological section of some daily 
papers, but this information is just the ‘tip of 
the iceberg’. It is quite possible to spot a dozen 
or more satellites in a couple of hours on a 
clear night, and eventually you will be fortunate 
enough to catch one on film. Some of them are 
undoubtedly ‘spy’ satellites, so it's nice to get 
your own back by photographing them for a 
change. 

Shooting stars are not so predictable; in 
fact it’s fair to say that they always fall at the 
edge of your field of vision and just outside 
your camera's ... However, they fall more 
frequently at certain times of the year so your 
slim chances of catching one will periodically 
improve. 

The changing relative positions of the 
planets can be illustrated on film by taking a 
series of exposures of the brighter ones 
(Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn) at fortnightly 
intervals. Their movements about the night sky 
should easily be detectable on the resulting 
pictures. 


Faintest stars 

To capture the faintest stars a very sensitive or 
fast film must be used. The fastest film usually 
available is rated at 1000 ASA and you may 
have to shop around but Boots seem to stock 
fast slide films of this type. An exposure of one 
to four minutes will record hundreds of stars 
on your film. 

You can make the film more sensitive by 
‘push’ processing it. This means that the film is 
developed for longer in the processing. You 
can do this yourself if you process your own 
films (instructions are included with the 
chemicals), or you can send the film to a 
laboratory that offers the same service (see 
advertisements in photographic magazines). 
‘Pushing’ the film one stop makes it twice as 


sensitive, ‘pushing’ it two stops makes it four 
times as sensitive and so on. 

One drawback of the more sensitive film is 
its tendency to pick up more backgrounds light 
from nearby cities and towns, but even so, 
good results are usually obtained and it 
enables you to photograph starfields without 
registering the trail effect caused by longer 
exposures. 

If you want to spend more time and maybe a 
little money you can either buy or build an 
equatorial mount for your camera. This will 
automatically follow the stars as they appear to 
move through the sky, and will concentrate the 
light from each star on the same place on the 
film. Extremely faint stars and even the odd 
galaxy can thus be photographed. 

It is fascinating to think your photos are not 
pictures of the present but images of the past. 
The stars are so far away that the light they 
emit takes years to reach our small corner of 
the galaxy. Even the brighter stars in the more 
recognisable constellations appear to us now 
as they were when the first Romans arrived on 
our shores, while the light of the fainter stars 
began its journey before mankind left the 
caves. So as you stand out at midnight, 
shivering while your camera completes its 
exposure, comfort yourself with the knowledge 
that you are indulging in the unique experience 
of looking back in time, while at the same time 
getting a sneak preview of man’s next frontier. 
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lothes maketh the man— or woman-—or so 

the saying goes, and nowhere is this more 
true than in drama, where the right costume 
can not only assist an actor to don the role, but 
will enhance the overall ‘look’ of a production. 

But, nine times out of ten it is only the bad 
costumes which catch the eye — the good ones 
are never really noticed because they are right 
for the character. 

These thoughts hold true for most dramatic 
presentations, apart from the last of them, for it 
is in the realms of science fiction costume 
designing that, freed from the constraints of 
everyday or period audience familiarity, the 
costume creator has the chance to shine — as 
well as to indulge themselves to some extent. 

And even then it is only in some pro- 
ductions, for some dramas foresee us all 
wearing drab Mao-style overalls. 

One professional designer who has been 
lucky enough to show us her thoughts on 
future style is the BBC’s Dee Robson, gifted 
lady who dressed Hitchhikers Guide to the 
Galaxy, some of Blake’s 7 and some Dr Who. 

Slightly-built Dee approaches an assign- 
ment to costume an SF production with relish 
— ‘It really is my favourite sort of production’ 
she told me. ‘If any SF is going to be made | am 
right up there at the front of the queue to do the 
work. With SF you can do something, you can 
indulge yourself, even though sometimes you 
have to take some pretty weird constraints into 
consideration.’ 

Perhaps the weirdest constraint which Dee 
had to consider was a man with two heads, 
three arms and two... ah... something elses 
... Zaphod Beeblebrox. 

‘Getting Mark Wing-Davey’s costume to 
look right — as if it was perfectly normal for him 
to have these extra bits and pieces was a bit 
difficult — | mean, does he have one collar or 
two and we had to work out a natural shoulder 
line for the extra arm — all the time allowing for 
the fact that the head and arm had to be 
attached to an actor who had to be able to 
move comfortably. 

Dee designed the costume to be a high-tech 
cleaner’s nightmare, of clashing colours fes- 
tooned with the contents of an electrician’s 
spares-box. 

Her original design sketch for Zaphod’s 
costume, prepared during the six weeks she 
had to cover the series, shows the costume 
much as it appeared on screen. Not so with the 
costume for Ford Prefect — David Dixon. 


Haphazard Clashes 
‘Ford was the visitor to Earth, who had picked 


Left, a Vanir guard from the Dr Who story 
Terminus. The helmet is based on the ancient 
Sutton Hoo treasure. 


up his sense of what to wear in a haphazard 
way so his costume had to be a mixture of 
styles — hence an Eton tie with denim jeans, 
and, like Zaphod, an alien sense of colour.’ 

Ford’s costume underwent some changes 
by the time it appeared on screen, however, to 
make it more colourful and perhaps even more 
tasteless. The plain jacket changed into a 
striped blazer, the plaid shirt became a red one 
with what look like pale leaves all over it and 
the Fair Isle pullover became one of those 
diamond patterned woolies which were popu- 
lar years ago. 

This changing of the details on the costume 
— though the overall concept stayed the same, 
came about during fittings, as much of it could 
be drawn from the BBC’s huge stock. 

Another of Dee's designs for Hitchhikers 
which only appears on screen for a few brief 
seconds yet it is as detailed as any other — look 
closely if you can at the Milliways sequence 
and don't blink or you'll miss the Norse God 
from Asgard. 

‘With the Milliways sequence, for example, | 
worked closely with the makeup department in 
designing aliens — styles of make-up and hair 
have to fit in with the costumes’. 

This also happened with everyone's favour- 
ite poetical race, the Vogons. Costume design 
itself was straightforward — a green baggy 
sweater worn under baggy dungarees, but it 
had to be designed and made with due 
consideration for the Vogon head, hands and 
feet which the actor would wear. 


Swashbuckler 

Dee designed many of the costumes for the 
third series of Blake’s 7. Here she had to work 
at greater speed — she had about two to three 
weeks in all, but for the main characters at 
least she knew already who she was designing 
for — both the character and the actor who 
would wear the clothes 

Consequently, the costumes were a mixture 
of her ideas and the actor's wants and ideas for 
his or her role 

‘Steven Pacey asked if he could 
swashbuckle a bit, so his costumes have a 
buccaneer feel about them, Josette Simon's 
accentuate her long legs, and Jacqueline 
Pearce, with her great style was a gift for a 
designer. 

‘With Avon — Paul Darrow —| was thinking of 
the Black Prince. He was the anti-hero, and 
more or less always wore black.’ 

‘Vila — Michael Keating — was not a snappy 
dresser. Vila was easily led and had no 
personality, so his colours were neutrals. 

One of Dee's own favourite costumes is the 
one she did for Dr Who — Omega, in the Ark of 
Infinity story. ‘It had to be nebulous, to suggest 
anti-matter. It was very difficult.’ 


a 


‘STYLE 


Dee started her long training as a designer 
with four years at Art College in Southport, 
before transferring to Wimbledon to devote 
two years to specialised study on theatre 
design. 

There she was awarded a DipAD in Theatri- 
cal design and was awarded an Arts Council 
design scholarship for a year 

She spent that year at the Oxford Playhouse 


and after building up contacts, went freelance, 


designing for pre-West End shows and festi- 


vals. After time she switched to the fashion 
industry for a time designing ‘clothes-clothes’ 
before joining the BBC. 

‘It is a very hard profession to get into’ she 
said, ‘I've been very lucky — fate has smiled over 
my shoulder at the right times. This profession 
is a bit like acting — 75 per cent of theatrical 


DESIGNING COSTUMES FOR SF 
PRODUCTIONS IS HARDER THAN 
YOU MIGHT THINK. MANY OF 
THOSE SEEN ON THE BBC ARE 
DREAMT UP BY DEE ROBSON. 
WENDY GRAHAM PERSUADED 
DEE TO DELVE INTO HER 
PORTFOLIO. 


designers are unemployed at one time, so if 
you get a good job — you hold on to it. It isn't to 
be recommended as an ambition!’ 

Dee has guested at a number of conven- 
tions in this country, and has been delighted to 
see fans wearing copies of her costumes ‘| 
think the standard of their work in making them 
is very high — and some of the costumes which 
come from their own imaginations are excel- 
lent. The ideas get filed away!’ 


Kote God From Asqaad, | | 
Ly rou bikeRS Guide 


Above, one of the Norse Gods seen 
briefly during the Milliways sequence 
from Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy. 
Above right, Hotblack Desiato, undead 
rock-band manager, also from 
Hitchhikers. 


Right, two of Avon's costumes from 
Blakes 7. 
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Right, Ford Prefect’s costume changed considerably between ee es aoe 
the drawing board and the small screen. The jacket, shirt and ” 
sweater were all altered, making the end result as tasteless as EE.C. “Tenswsie’, 
possible. Below right, the poetical race of Vogons, who 
destroyed the Earth to make way for a new interstellar by- 
pass, required some thought as the make-up for the head, 
hands and feet had to be taken into consideration when 
designing the costume. 


Foro Feerect, 


Zaphod Beeblebrox, left and below, gained an extra head, arm 
and nether region appendage during a surgical operation. 
Trying to get the costume to fit correctly and look natural was 
an operation which required similar care! 


ZAPHOD 
Becsres rot 


Hiren Hocexs Guide To 
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If you haven’t yet discovered 
THE BELGARIAD yov’re lucky! 


Because you still have the 
pleasure to come! 


THE BELGARIAD: five truly compelling books by David Eddings that 
tell of the struggles of gods and kings and men 
and a prophecy that must be fulfilled! 


It became the fastest-selling fantasy series of 84, and in February, 
BOOK 5is published. At last, the fantasy epic is complete! 


Be irik BCA 
0 Ry 


Find out for yourself why the series has prompted 
comments like these from its fans... 


“Best thing I’ve read since Tolkien. Nothing compares.” 
John Bracken, London. N1 


“One of the most compelling and enchanting series that 
Thave read; pity it has to end.” 
Andrew Beadle, Wallington, Surrey. 


“Most entertaining series of books that I’ve ever had 
the pleasure of reading.” 
Sean Devane, London. SE18 


“Very imaginative, gorgeous story — splendid.” 
Anthony O’Brien, Shannon, N. Ireland. 


All five books of THE BELGARIAD are in your bookshops 
now in Corgi paperback [4 
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Kindly mention New VOYAGER when replying to advertisements. 


DO YOU HAVE ANY BURNING QUESTIONS, OF A SCIENCE-FICTION 
NATURE, TO WHICH YOU WOULD DEARLY LIKE TO KNOW THE 
ANSWER? ROG PEYTON, OUR RESIDENT ORACLE, IS NOW AVAILABLE 

TO PROVIDE THE SOLUTION 


og Peyton has been involved 

with SF since being hooked on 
his first reading in 1958—so much 
so that he now is managing direc- 
tor of one of the main SF book- 
shops in the country, Andromeda, 
and his new publishing company, 
Drunken Dragon, is about to 
produce its first book. Rog is also 
familiar as an expert auctioneer at 
SF conventions. 

Since so much is published in 
the SF and fantasy genre these 
days, and since fans tend to read 
avariciously, things can get a little 
tangled at times. Space Voyager 
has persuaded Rog to help out 
with the untangling and he has 
volunteered to put is expert know- 
ledge at fans’ disposal in tracking 
down the sort of queries which 
tend to keep you awake at night. 

Send your queries to Rog at 
Space Voyager, Hemel 
Hempstead. 


Over to Rog 

ime was when science fiction 

was a simple literary form. The 
greatest problem one had, besides 
being able to afford such goodies, 
was actually finding the latest 
issue of Amazing, Astounding or 
Galaxy on the local news stand. 
Science fiction was a short story 
form only published in magazines. 
When long stories appeared they 
were presented as serials in such 
periodicals. After the war, SF 
books began to appear and soon 
Hollywood was producing SF 
films. The books begat sequels, 
the films begat novelisations, the 
sequels begat more sequels and 
eventually series begat prequels! 
The average SF reader found all 
this very frustrating and so over the 
years, reference books have been 
produced which, quite naturally, 
go out of print and/or are soon very 
much out of date. It doesn’t help, 
of course, when a reference work 
of science fiction is published and 
the ‘facts’ presented are quite 
inaccurate. All this confusion re- 
sults in you, the reader, still requir- 
ing information on your favourite 
SF author or TV series or maga- 
zine. Your editor has given me the 
chance to answer your questions, 
settle your bets and clear up any 
misunderstandings you have 
about the SF field. (OK, I'll try, now 
will you let go of my arm Wendy?) 


Roy Thinnes and Diane Baker in a 
scene from The Invaders. 


On Dragons 

| recently read Anne McCaffrey’s 
Dragonflight and would like to 
read the rest of the series but 
someone told me that I'd started 
with the second book. Can you tell 
me the correct order, please? 
Wendy Shaw 

Portsmouth 


Dragonflight was the first book 
about the Dragonriders of Pern, 
first published in 1968. The sec- 
ond was Dragonquest in 1971 (all 
UK editions, incidentally, are 
abridged. If you want to read the 
complete version, you must obtain 
an American edition). The third 
and fourth were Dragonsong 
(1976) and Dragonsinger (1977) 
which were the first two volumes 
of the Harpers of Pern sequence 
and take place on a different part 
of Pern at the same time as but 
with different characters to the 
Dragonriders of Pern sequence. In 
1978, The White Dragon com- 
pleted the Dragonriders trilogy. 
The Harpers trilogy was com- 
pleted in 1979 with the publi- 
cation of Dragondrums. Anne 
McCaffrey returned to the world of 
Pern in 1983 with Moreta —- 
Dragonlady of Pern, the action of 
which takes place way before any 
of the other six books. Chronologi- 
cally it is the first but my advice to 
anyone wishing to start this series 
is to read them in the order they 
were written. In addition, there is 
also a short story about Pern called 
The Smallest Dragonboy which 
first appeared in Roger Elwood’s 
anthology Science Fiction Tales 
and later appeared in Anne’s own 
collection Get Off The Unicorn, a 
collection that also contains the 
sequel to her superb novel The 
Ship Who Sang. To my Knowledge, 
there are no more Dragon books 
planned but then, back in 1968, 


Anne was never going to write any 
more Dragon books! 


How Many? 

Can you please settle an argu- 
ment? | have 15 books of Space 
7999 — nine from the first series, 


‘five from the second plus the novel 


Earthfall by E C Tubb. A friend says 
there were ten in the first series. 
I've checked with the publishers, 
Futura, and they say there were 
only nine. 

John McQuay 

Glasgow 


Sorry, John, but your friend wins. 
There were indeed ten books in 
the first series. The tenth book, 
Phoenix of Megaron by John 
Rankine, was only published in 
America. There was also talk of a 
sixth book in the second series — 
On The Edge of The Infinite by 
Michael Butterworth — but this 
never appeared. Incidentally, did 
you know that the American 
editions (published by Pocket 
Books) of the first six in the first 
series contained eight pages of 
photos from the show. 


Book of the Series 

For many years, friends have men- 
tioned a TV programme The /n- 
vaders which | think was shown in 
the early seventies. Now BBC2 
have started repeating it on Friday 
afternoons. Can you tell me how 
many episodes there were and if 
there were any books on the 
show? 

David Ray 

Manchester 


The Invaders was in fact shown in 
the UK in the late sixties — the 
show was made in 1967/68. 
There were 43 episodes produced 
and hopefully the Beeb will show 
the entire series. Only three paper- 
backs were published — The /n- 
vaders by Anthony Lebaron (titled 
The Meteor Men in the UK), 
Enemies From Beyond by Anthony 
Lebaron, and Army of The Undead 
by Rafe Bernard (titled The Ha/o 
Highway in the UK). Anthony 
Lebaron was the pseudonym of SF 
writer Keith Laumer. All three 
books are quite scarce now, par- 
ticularly Enemies From Beyond, 
but you might pick them up in 
second-hand shops or any of the 
science fiction specialist shops. 
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.. AND A STAR 
O STEER HER BY 


“WARP FACTOR THREE, MR SULU’ IS APHRASE VERY 
FAMILIAR TO GEORGE TAKE], BUT AS FAR AS THE ACTOR |S 
CONCERNED, CAPTAIN KIRK CAN KEEP TELLING HIM TO 
STEER ‘OUT THERE — THAT-A-WAY’ FOREVER. WENDY 
GRAHAM INTERCEPTED THE ENTERPRISE HELMSMAN AS 


lier and starship navigators are 


never around when you want them. .. or at 
least they weren't when a certain helmsman 
was in need of directions while visiting Midcon 
last Autumn and got lost while jogging — 
‘Everyone | asked came from the same place — 
but it wasn't Leicester’, commented actor 
George Takei when he finally found his way 
back to the convention hotel. 

George was back in the maze city of 
Leicester exactly ten years after his first visit, 
though he has been to British Conventions 
since, proving himself a popular and friendly 
guest. As he said to organiser Jenny Elson 
‘Just tell me — George stand here, George sit 
down, talk, sign these, whatever’ and this 
interview was conducted over breakfast, itself 
a disconcerting thought, just after he had 
managed to find his way back to the hotel. 

‘| love Britain’ he confided, after discovering 
the delights of muesli for breakfast — it seems 
they don’t have the Swiss-style cereal in the 
States ‘| am a real Anglo-phile. | come over 
each year on what is a busman’s holiday to see 
shows and study transportation, as well as the 
lovely architecture.” 

After his extended tour of the city he was full 
of praise for the way Leicester has been 
smartened up since his last visit, and reno- 
vation and rescuing of old buildings has 
become of special interest. ‘| have been 
honoured by being elected chairman of the El 
Pueblo District State Historic Park Board of 
Directors. El Pueblo district is the birthplace of 
the city of Los Angeles, and the area we are 
working on is a Spanish-planned plaza of old 
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and historic buildings. They date from 1870 
which is considered very old in America, and 
we are restoring and revitalising the area, by 
conservation and rebuilding very, very careful- 
ly. We are bringing in museums and res- 
taurants for example to bring life and 
substance to the area, by what is termed 
adaptive re-use. 

‘It is another challenge for me, and visits to 
Britain teach me a lot’. Great Britain has led the 
way on restoration of buildings, as she did in 
public transport, though now, unfortunately 
you are not keeping up that leadership. Once 
you were trailblazers, but no more.’ 


Architecture first 

It is apt that George should work on the Board, 
for, before finding his vocation is acting he 
began his college career as a student of 
architecture at the University of Southern 
California at Berkeley, before switching to 
UCLA and majoring in theatre arts with a minor 
in Latin American Studies. He graduated in 
1960, but even before this made his pro- 
fessional debut in a Playhouse 90 production. 

With a foretaste of the studio which was to 
give him the role which changed his life, he 
was also a member of the Desilu Actors’ 
Workshop (Desilu — Lucille Ball’s production 
company — was the company which made Star 
Trek for NBC.) 

George's long-standing public service on 
the Southern California Rapid Transport 
Authority also gives him good reason to visit 
this country to study our buses, trains and 
underground systems — he was being given a 


tour of the Leicester system before leaving the 
city. 

George's love for this country started when 
he studied for a summer at Stratford at the 
Shakespeare Institute in 1962 and he delights 
in seeing our West End shows — this year he 
had already seen Starlight Express, Tom 
Stoppard’s The Real Thing and Animal Farm. 
‘The Barbican is an abomination and a maze, 
isn't it?’ 

‘But | think your regional theatre system is 
marvellous — we have nothing like it in 
America. Good theatre is centred round such 
cities as New York and that is just about it. Over 
here there is at least one major theatre in each 
town or city offering work of a very high 
standard.’ 

George's longest run in the theatre was for 
eight months in a musical, though his most 
unusual theatrical tour took him to Alaska ‘Talk 
about a captive audience — it was in the middle 
of their winter, whichis some winter. . .” 

For the young Takei his first film appearance 
took him again to Alaska for location work for 
three weeks for the Warner production /ce 
Palace which starred Richard Burton. ‘It was 
wonderful for a young starry eyed actor to be 
onthe same set as Burton’ he said. 

‘He really was bigger than life — he loved to 
break out in wonderful arias, and with that 
marvellous voice it was a privilege to hear.’ 


Gene who? 

The fact that he had got the part which was to 
bring him world-wide fame came as some- 
thing of a surprise to George. ‘My agent called 
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me and told me he had set up an interview for a 
role. He said it was for a pilot episode of a 
series and | would be a running character. He 
added that the series was to be science fiction 
and | thought mmmmmm interesting ... He 
also said the producer was one Gene Rod- 
denberry and | thought Gene who? 

‘| went to the interview with Gene and came 
away sure | hadn't got the part, as Gene merely 
chatted and seemed almost to be making 
conversation. It was two days later | heard | had 
been cast as Mr Sulu. 

‘It turned out that Gene assumed that his 
interviewees were competant actors — he 
didn’t want to hear them read — he wanted to 
find out what made them all tick’. 

‘| never dreamed then — or when we finished 
the TV series after three seasons — that 7rek 
would live on, and indeed come back to life. | 
think in 1969 we all thought that it would 
make a couple of re-runs and that would be 
that, but here we all are— 20 years on. 

‘And Star Trek has bought me not just 
worldwide fame, but worldwide friendship as 
well. | can walk down a street anywhere and a 
fan will stop to talk. 

‘These fans, are people who are doers, 
whether they are organising a convention or 
deciding to enter the art competition. They 
don’t just think about it, they go out and 
organise it, or pick up a paintbrush. | think that 
the fans very much carry the spirit of the 
Enterprise.’ 


Beam me up... 

In the two weeks preceeding his visit to 
Leicester George had been in Alaska (again), 
Vancouver, Brisbane, Boston and London ‘| 
really do need a transporter!’ 

There is no doubt that the. . . errr not exactly 
tall actor relishes his continuing Star Trek 
appearances and, at the time of the convention 
was worried about the prospects for Star Trek 
Four, with one cast member still haggling 
about money, but the latest news at the time of 
writing was that ST 4 had been assigned a 
production number by Paramount, and with all 
three previous films breaking first-three-days 
box office records it seems unlikely that the 
studio would drop what to them is at the very 
least a practically guaranteed money-spinner. 

There is a footnote to the ‘Don't call me tiny’ 
scene in Star Trek |ll ‘It took four takes to get 
the scene where | threw the guard while 
rescuing McCoy, because the stuntman | 
actually threw was so enthusiastic that he went 
flying right across the set the first time and 
then, with each take the distance was reduced. 
But, no being called ‘tiny’ in the film didn’t 
bother me’. 

(In fact, though no-one could describe 
George as towering, he is not as small as some 
actors | have met — since I'm 5 foot 8 — and | 
notice when | look down.) 

George is one regular 7rek cast member 
who would in many ways welcome a return to 
the TV format for the saga — ‘a lot of things 
argue strongly for a return of Star Trek to TV: 
The audience is already there, so success is 
guaranteed and the sets already exist, so do 
costumes and props, so costs are much 
reduced — and there is one actor right here 
who is more than enthusiastic for the return. In 
many ways | much prefer to do six scenes in 
one day not one scene in six days.’ 

Being part of 7rek increased George's 
interest in SF generally.’ Before being in Star 
Trek | had read some SF but now | read much 
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more of the genre. Star Trek opened that door 
for me. My own book Mirror Friend, Mirror Foe 
written with Robert Asprin came about as a 
result of an end-of-convention party when the 
idea emerged as we talked. Another book is 
ready but we're looking for a publisher at 
present, and I'm in the middle of writing an, SF 
trilogy’. 


Olympic light 

Outside SF George is best known by fans for 
his running — at every convention he not only 
keeps up his regular jogging schedule but 
organises a sponsored run for attendees. 

His greatest moment in running was not in 
competing in various marathons, which he still 
does with a usual time of just under four hours, 
however, but when he carried the Olympic 
torch on its journey across America to Los 
Angeles for the Games last Summer. 

‘When | carried the torch | was on cloud 
nine — it came about because | spotted an 
article in the paper that said that the Olympic 
Committee had organized it for fund raising so 
that people could carry the torch for one 
kilometer for $3,000 for the fund, so that all 
the buildings and so on would be paid for right 
away—some countries are still paying off debts 
from Olympic buildings. 

‘When | saw this | put the idea to Paramount 
that | could carry the torch and it would make 
great publicity for the film. They liked the idea 
and sent off a cheque for $15,000 for five 
stretches — the idea being that | would run in 
five major towns. 

‘It turned out that each runner was only 
allowed to carry the torch once, and Para- 
mount had paid for five lots, so | dug up the 
names of four Star Trek fans who | knew who 
were good runners, and they carried the torch 
for Trek in four of the towns and | carried it in 
Los Angeles. | ran very very slowly! 


Boondocks sport 


‘You get to keep the torch and the uniform 
too!’ 


George, whose surname rhymes with ‘okay’, 


started running while at high school, long 
before jogging became fashionable or ad- 
vocated for health. ‘It was a boondocks sport 
then. | try to avoid becoming a missionary for 
running, but | do find that | feel wonderful after 
a run and feel bad when | miss one. The only 
advice | give if someone asks me how to go 
about starting is to start very easily indeed and 
the most important thing is the next morn- 
ing... 

George was full of praise for Leonard Nimoy 
as a Director (Leonard has already been signed 
as Director of Star Trek /V). ‘Not only did 
Leonard bring the film in on time and some- 
thing about £200,000 under budget, which is 
a remarkable achievement, but he knows Star 
Trek intimately — backwards — and also he 
knows the actors very deeply 

‘We are all able to speak in shorthand, we 
know each other so well after all these years. 
For example, | had a leather cape as part of my 
costume for Search for Spock and at one stage 
| had to take it off — well | gave it a really 
swashbuckling swirl as | removed it, like a 
bullfighter, and Leonard didn't like my swirling 
He just said George and looked at me. All| had 
to say back was No? and that was what would 
be along discussion with another director. 

‘Half way through the movie we were four 
days ahead of schedule which is practically 
unheard of in Hollywood. Leonard is extremely 
well organised. 

‘And by the way, on the Genesis planet the 
fire was real fire. It was hot. | was very pleased 
with Sulu in the movie. There was lots for Sulu 
and it was well written. 

‘The end of Search for Spock was shot 
differently to the way it was written. The film 
ending was much more jovial and explicit, 
while it was written with more ambiguity. | 
thought that would have been more interest- 
ing.” (Engineers aren't the only ones who love 
to change things.) 

All in, when meeting Mr Takei one is left 
with the impression of an actor who is deeply 
committed to his public service — and who is as 
keen as any Trekker for Star Trek to live on. 


STAR 


TREK 


—COMPETITION— 


Attention all Star Trek fans —this is your chance to 

join the world of role-playing games. Attention all 

gamers — this is your chance to win a Star Trek the 
Role Playing Game. And winning is very easy. 


Below are listed eight questions on Star Trek. 


You have three chances to win, as Games Workshop has given us three 
copies of their popular game. 

First three out of the editorial hat on the closing date — February 15 will 
be the winners. 

The questions:- 


How many episodes of Star Trek were made for TV? 

Who created Star Trek? 

Which two roles did Leonard Nimoy play in the film Star Trek III — the 
Search for Spock? 

In which century is Star Trek set? 

What colour is Spock's blood? 

How long was the mission of the USS Enterprise due to last? 

Where is the headquarters of Starfleet? 

Name any five characters from the TV series who also apppeared in 
Star Trek the Motion Picture. 
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Send the answers with the coupon to: 
Star Trek Game 
Space Voyager 
Wolsey House 
Wolsey Road 
Hemel Hempstead 
Herts. 
HP2 4SS. 


Rules 
1. The competition will close on February 15, 1985 and the first three 
correct entries out of the editorial hat will win the listed books. 

2. Each entry must be accompanied by the entrant's name, address and 
the special coupon cut from this page. Each coupon covers only one 
entry. 

3. Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. Whilst every 
care will be taken, the publishers of Space Voyager cannot accept any 
responsibility for lost entries. 

4. The competition is open to all residents of the United Kingdom. The 
staff of ASP Ltd and their relatives, and Space Voyager's printers, 
advertisers and contributors, are not eligible for entry. 7 
5. The submission of a competition entry implies acceptance x 
of those rules. The editor's decision is final and no 
correspondence will be entered into. 
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PRODUCTS 


‘Firestarter’ Original Soundtrack 
Album. Music performed by 
Tangerine Dream. MCA Records, 
catalogue number MCF 3233. 
‘Apparently author Stephen King 
can't do a thing wrong at the 
moment, and Firestarter is the 
latest in a long line of his novels 
that have received the silver- 
screen treatment. Tangerine 
Dream, too, are no strangers to the 
world of movies, this being their 
third soundtrack album (the 
preceding two being Sorcerer on 
MCA records, and Thief on Virgin 
records). 

All of the tracks are typical of 
Tangerine Dream's recent albums, 
the music bearing the instantly- 
recognizable characteristics of an 
almost hypnotic restfulness. The 
only track that is not restful is 
‘Between Realities’, which relies 
on some pretty complex electronic 
phasing effects. 

If you've not yet sampled 
Tangerine Dream’‘s unique form of 
electronic music, give this album a 
try. Dedicated fans will no doubt 
already have a copy. One word of 
warning, though, and that regards 
pressing quality. MCA do seem to 
be incapable of making decent 
pressings, and Firestarter is no 
exception. I’ve tried two copies, 
from two different batches, and 
both have shared exactly the same 
faults, namely unpleasantly-loud 
grating noises at various points on 
side one. 

AN 


‘Indiana Jones And The Temple Of 
Doom’ Original Soundtrack 
Album. Composed and conducted 
by John Williams. Polydor Re- 
cords, catalogue number POLH 8. 
Primarily of interest due to the 
connections that John Williams, 
George Lucas and Steven 
Spielberg have with the SF movie 
world, this album is one of the 
better soundtracks around at the 
moment. It is typical of John 
Williams’ work, and is likely set for 
an Oscar award for Best 
Soundtrack. 

Many soundtrack albums do 
not hold together particularly well, 
being little more than collections 
of incidental music, but Williams’ 
soundtracks have always had 
something rather special about 
them. A couple of the tracks on 
this album are a little bit brash 
compared with the rest, but it does 
succeed in holding together after 
repeated playing. The original 
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Raiders theme pops up from time 
to time, whilst there are a few new 
themes to entrance the listener. | 
was particularly impressed by the 
lively interpretation of the song 
Anything Goes. 

As a whole, this album can only 
serve to increase John Williams’ 
reputation further still. The music 
is above average, as is the stan- 
dard of musicianship from the 
uncredited orchestra. The press- 
ing quality is very good, too, with 
little in the way of surface noise or 
pressing faults. Thoroughly rec- 
ommended. 

AN 


Calamity! Board Game_ from 
Games Workshop. £8.95 nor- 
mally. 

This, the latest board-game from 
the Games Workshop stable, has 
been invented by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber of musicals renown, and 
my main impression of it is that he 
should have stuck to musicals. 

| suppose it is a jolly enough 
game if you want something short 
and sweet, but as a financial 
dealings type game it will never 
rival monolithic Monopoly. 
Calamity! is based on the in- 
surance world and players buy and 
sell policies as they move round 
the board 

The game is played by from two 
to six players who travel twice 
round the board buying and selling 
policies, collecting premiums and 
possibly going bankrupt. The fact 
that if you can’t meet one claim 
you have to immediately sell all 
your policies caused raised eye- 
brows all round when it happened 
while | and friends played. It 
seemed a bit excessive when there 
was only a small shortfall in funds 
— in Monopoly one can mortgage 
properties to tide oneself over but 
in Calamity! it is all or nothing. 

One concept is original — you 
don’t throw dice to move, rather 
there are numbered cards, enabl- 
ing you to ‘catch’ other players 
with their policies down. Such 
claims are decided on dice throws. 


There is only one movement 
marker, for all players. 

WG 
Games Workshop is_ offering 


Space Voyager readers the op- 
portunity to buy Calamity! at a 
special discount price. Ca/amity! 
normally retails at £8.95 but we 
can make a special offer of £6.95 
(including postage and_ pack- 
aging). 


Write to: Games Workshop 
Limited, 27/29 Sunbeam Road, 
London NW10 64ZP. 

Please say where the offer was 
seen and enclose a cheque or 
postal order for £6.95, or phone 
01-965 3713 quoting your 
Barclaycard or Access number 
and your copy will be sent by 
return post. 


Terrahawks Video — Flaming 
Thunderbolts. Precision Video. 
Whether you like 7errahawks or 
hate them, this is a delicious dip 
into the punning world which is a 
cross between UFO and Fireball 
XL-5 (two other Gerry Anderson 
productions). 

Puppetry is of course of its 
usual high standard, with 
Anderson back with the ‘big-head’ 
scale models, and the story is fast- 
moving. The tape makes for de- 
lightful watching for any SF fan 
simply because it is packed with so 
many references to other great 
productions in the genre — not all 
of them Anderson. For example 
there are references to Time 


Lords, Dr Neinstein takes the alias 
of Captain Burk of the Centonise at 
one stage, Mozart. pops up com- 
posing music for evil Zelda and 


Richard || turns up quoting from 
Shakespeare ‘My kingdom for a 
horse’ which later turns into ‘My 
kingdom for a Zeif’. 

But the best one of all will 
delight all loyal ‘Thunderbirds’ 
fans, theme music for the epic is 
Kate Kestral singing in the world 
song contest a song entitled ‘SOS 
Mr Tracy’ — typical line — ‘/nter- 
national Rescue hear us calling’ 
Lovely stuff! 

And | must confess | have a 
horrible fascination for drippy 
Youngstar, extremely ugly off- 
spring of Zelda... 

WG 


Star Trek III die-cast models from 
ERTL; all £1.00. 

ERTL has added a new Mark Il 
Enterprise, plus an Excelsior and a 
Bird of Prey to its collection of Star 
Trek small-scale models. 

Apart from the fact that I'm a bit 
dubious on the scale of the 
Enterprise and Excelsior — accord- 
ing to the models the Enterprise is 
about twice the size of the Ex- 
celsior — | thought from the film 
that the Excelsior was the larger 
they are passably nice to have 
around and represent good value 
for money at £1.00. 

WG 


Marvel Superheroes. Roleplaying 
game from TSR. £9.95. 


Warm from the presses in America 
comes TSR’s latest and greatest 
gaming epic... 

Having played Villans and Vigil- 
antes and Champions for some 
time, and playtested Go/den Hero- 
es | was quite eager to try TSR’s 
venture into this genre. 

| was slightly disappointed at 
first but the game's unique style 
soon grew on me. For your money 
you get; a large double-sided 
map; 25 very large double sided 
counters; two rule books; a basic 
six-part episodic adventure; a 
sheet giving the characteristics 
and abilities of eight of Marvel’s 
most popular characters, and two 
D-10. 

The battle book is a 16-page 
basic rule book which contains 
chapters on movement, combat 
and feats, and is written in the first 
person — Spiderman explains the 
rules himself — which is a novel 
way of writing a set of rules, done 
in the comic-style. It becomes very 
tedious. 

The campaign book has 48 
pages and 119 illustrations and 
covers the creation of player 
characters, background _ infor- 
mation, magic hardware and so 
on. 


The game itself is very simple 
and has just a few rules which are 
easily absorbed. Because of this 
play flows easily. 

The most novel aspect of the 
rules is that the characteristics are 
words as well as numbers — this 
gives players a far better idea of 
limitations and strengths of 
characters and is ideal for begin- 
ners. 

Another interesting aspect is 
the ‘universal functions chart’ 
which is a simple colour-coded 
matrix used to determine success 
or failure of any action just by cross 
referencing a percentage dice roll 
and governing characteristic. This 
one chart saves a lot of time as 
many a game of Dungeons and 
Dragons has been held up by a 
frantic search for the appropriate 
chart! 

Another point of interest is 
‘Karma’ — the heroes ability to 
control or alter luck and fate. You 
get Karma by saving people, going 
to work, helping friends or even 
signing autographs! You lose it by 
breaking the law, destroying prop- 
erty or even breaking a date! 

Karma works on a principle 
similar to hero points in James 
Bond the Role Playing Game — by 
spending Karma, a player may 
alter his or his opponent's dice 
rolls. 
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It might cost a hero 20 points to 
turn a miss into a hit or 40 points 
to change a villan’s hit into a miss, 
for example. The system makes 
the game more heroic, lowers the 
death rate and decreases charac- 
ter failure rates ... it also adds to 
the comic book style of the game. 

This is a good fun game which 
can be enjoyed by the inexperi- 
enced as well as the veteran 
gamer. It is light-hearted and has 
an easily accessible background 
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universe. If you read Marve/ and 
are a gamer then this is certainly a 
game to consider. 

PC 
‘Zim Sala Bim’ from Melbourne 
House. Animated graphics and 
text. £9.95. 
The first adventure with this game 
is actually getting the cassette out 
of Melbourne House’s new im- 
proved rather tatty package, with- 
out damage to either cassette or 
fingernails. 
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It loads fairly reliably and quick- 
ly, with one of the speed loading 
programs built in, and as soon as 
Zim is in some oriental music 
starts sand-dancing through the 
game, with different tunes for each 
section of the adventure. 

My early attempts at the pro- 
gram were hampered by some 
bugs — the first command to move 
is invariably not understood, and in 
wandering through the desert and 
the Sultan’s palace | came across 
what seemed to be several more 
bugs as well. 

| rang Melbourne House to 
check about these bugs and it 
seems they do know about some 
which are being ironed out 
(hopefully) but surely they play the 
game before copying and sending 
out...don't they? 

Clangers aside this is a cheerful 
little adventure. It is not long and it 
is easy — they say a week — it took 
me about three hours in all to 
achieve an optimum run, as op- 
posed to the first time | finished it, 
and the whole thing is enlivened 
by the delightful graphics — as your 
man ‘looks’ he does a sort of sand 
dance step in time to the music, 
and his eyes blink winningly. 

There aren't many locations, 
and you can see most objects — 
tip-examine everything except the 


Sultana — she won't let you! 

This is billed as a game for new 
adventurers and | agree with that, 
but! liked the graphics. 

WG 


Lords of Time. Level 9 Computing. 
£9.00. 

The essence of Level 9 Comput- 
ing’s Lords of Time is to defeat the 
evil Timelords who are plotting to 
alter the Earth’s history. 

As an adventurer you must 
solve many puzzles to collect 
about 80 objects from over 200 
locations in nine different time 
zones. Nine of these objects are 
‘crucial objects’ and will defeat the 
Timelords. Points will also be 
gained for collecting 18 ‘precious 
treasures’. 

You travel from Prehistoric and 
Ice Ages through the Roman and 
Medieval times to the present and 
beyond to the far future. 

Passage from one time zone to 
another is facilitated through a 
grandfather clock, where all your 
treasures may be stored. 

Amap is a must, as this is a vast 
adventure and the ‘SAVE’ and 
‘RESTORE’ commands should be 
used regularly throughout to save 
the current state of play and 
obviate the necessity of going 
through the earlier ages several 


times, as the only proviso to the 
game is that the time zones should 
be tackled in numerical order. 

There are some lovely touches 
in this program — such as the way 
you dispose of the dinosaur in the 
prehistoric age, how you obtain a 
woolly jumper in the Ice Age, and 
the sabre-tooth tiger with tooth- 
ache, plus many more. 

The answers to the majority of 
the problems are logical but that is 


1985 ‘Dragonlance’ calendar 
from TSR. Retail Price $6.95 (ap- 
prox £5.95) 

Even as we go to press we have 
received an exotic calendar for 
1985 from TSR. The Dragonlance 
calendar Is linked to a new series 
of books from TSR, which seem to 
lift ideas (eg Tiamat, the chromatic 
dragon) from their Dungeons and 
Dragons game. 

The artwork for the calendar 
comes from four established 
American artists and is very im- 
pressive. There is a different pic- 
ture for each month, plus a double 
spread in the centre. 

Assuming this is the only ver- 
sion of the calendar to be 
produced, it has a rather heaw 
American bias — including such 
dates as Lincoln's, Washington's 
and Martin Luther King’s 


not to say simple. Occasionally 
logic does not work, however, and 
then it is a case of trying everything 
—itis not immediately obvious that 
waving a mirror will deter a bron- 
tosaurus...isit? 

This program is imaginative in 
its conception, highly entertaining 
and often surprising. It is well 
worth the price, not the least for 
the delightful piece of Vivaldi 
which plays while itis loading. 

JB 


birthdays, and President's Day. 
However, these are incidental to 
the calendar as a whole, and this 
item is very well produced. It 
measures 12 in square, and opens 
vertically with the top half pictorial 
and the bottom half given to the 
dates. The pages are semi-gloss 
and the cover is laminated. Likely 
to be a hit with the fantasy fans, 
but buy quickly, for 1985, by the 
time you read this, will already be 
underway. 

CR 


Reviewers this issue: 
JB — Jane Bannister 
PC - Paul Christopher 
NG — Neil Gaiman 
WG — Wendy Graham 
PH — Phil Hardy 

AN — Anthony Nettle 
CR —Chris Richmond 
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LIGHTING COA LIGHTING COMPONENTS ay polytachni 


Polytechnic products are in widespread use by hobbyists, film makers and professional modelmakers througho! he rid. Why? 


because we offer a comprehensive selection of model lighting components, kits, and accessories that includes many Df these hard to e Y | b d 
find and unusual bits and pieces. Below is a selection from our range but you can receive further information by eeu an SAE oe . P Cc 8 | yo u own 


(Overseas — 2 IRC) and we will rush you details of our products, prices and current special offers. 

LED FLASHER KITS Complete with battery connectors, 3mm LEDs, circuit board, all components and instructions, not batteries. 
LED “Strobe” Flasher Kit — flashes two LEDs simultaneously. Two 1.5V batteries required. £3.50p 
LED “555” Flasher Kit — flashes two LEDs alternately. One 9V battery required. £2.75p 
OPTICAL FIBRE SAMPLE PACK Our best selling pack since its introduction. Contains 1m 1.0mm diameter optical fibre, 
connector, 1.0mm twist drill, high intensity LED & resistor for 12V dc power supply and sample 1.5 & 0.5mm fibres. £1.95p POST 


é wes If one monster couldn't do it there is nothing to 
¥ stop you from making another 50 when you 
*” have a Prince August casting kit and moulds. For 


FREE (UK Only) 


NEW FILAMENT LAMP “555” Flasher Kit — flashes two 3mm filament lamps alternatively. £2.75 


One QV battery required. 


OPTICAL FIBRE MINIATURE LAMPS 
6V 3mm Wire leads Clears £2.00/10 
12V 3mm Wire leads Clear £2.00/10 
12V 3mm Wire leads Red, Green, Yellow — £2.00/10 


LIGHT EMITTING DIODES 
Miniature 2.5mm Red £3.20/10 
Micro 1mm Red, Green, Yellow £2.00/3 
High intensity 5mm Red, Green, Yellow £1.12/3 


less than 10p each you can cast the most 
horrifying army you ever have seen. A Prince 
August casting kit incl a mould for 3 orcs cost 
only £5.95 incl p+p. All you need besides this kit 
is a domestic cooker for heating the metal. If you 
want to have a look at our catalogue before 
ordering send us 6Op in stamps and you will also 


2.0mm £1.86p/m 12V MES Screw base 85p/3 Lampholder = £1.50/10 — Low Current 5mm Red, Green £1.12/3 
2.0mm 98p/$m —1.5V 5mm Wire leads £3.00/10, and 3mm = £6.00/10 Bi Colour 5mm Red/Green £2.60/3 
Polishing kit 85p © 12V 4mmx 20mm long axial filament £1,08/3 Axial LED Red, Green, Yellow £2.25/10 


get a free monster. Additional ingots £2.99 
makes 30-45 figures. 


UK Postage 50p POST FREE over £5 order value. Europe 75p. Outside Europe £1.25 per order. No VAT reduction. ; ‘ HOBBYCASTING 


ACCESS Cardholders telephone 0900 64958 for rapid despatch. Trade enquiries welcome. Dept. 13, 129 Oliver Plunket St., Cork Eire 


Now Zoaland Agents: Rivarossi NZ. Agencies Ltd., P.0. Box 11-227, Wellington, New Zealand. fue We accept cheques, money orders, Access Visa 
POLYTECHNIC, 182 HARRINGTON ROAD, WORKINGTON, CUMBRIA CA14 3UJ Cr ‘ American Express 
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233 Maine Road, Manchester 14. 


Branch leaders and Members 
4 urgently needed everywhere 
SF and Fantasy Mail Order; we SAE TO 
Import & British paperbacks, Chris Forrest, Secretary, _ 
Specialist presses, Free Space and Space Settlers Society, 
100s of s/hand bargains, & a Close, 
Monthly (well, almost) newsletter ius aieWnies: 
post/phone orders only 
sae lists BRANCHES FORMING, NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 
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GLASGOW (041) 643 1124 IAIN THOMAS 
(06 1) 226 2980 (8- 10pm) HUDDERSFIELD & DISTRICT (0484) 42400 PAUL KOCH 
LIVERPOOL 051 428 7904 JIM VOLLER 
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SPACE 


CAREERS 


JUST WHAT CAN YOU OR! DO TO FURTHER OUR OR OUR CHILDREN’S 
CHANCES OF LIVING AND WORKING IN SPACE? ANDREW NIMMO 
REPORTS THAT WE HAVE THE TECHNOLOGY — ALL WE NEED NOW IS 


THE MONEY 


hat are your chances of obtaining em- 

ployment in space? It’s easy to be 
defeatist and dismiss this question on the 
grounds that there aren't any, and for those 
who do, there won't be. Most Space Voyager 
readers are space enthusiasts though, and 
many might give an arm and a leg to get up to 
space. The majority of you are also still young 
enough to believe you can make it, if you do the 
right things and opportunity arises. | believe 
many of you will succeed. 

Your prospects depend on who chooses 
space projects, what their motives are, what 
rival projects could compete for the funds, 
which projects are already approved, what's in 
the pipeline, and on which new projects come 
up in the near future. I'll try to deal with these in 
this article. 

They also depend on how you prepare 
yourself to take advantage of opportunities 


Project Choice 

Projects which affect chances of Britons and 
other Europeans getting up to space are 
usually chosen by ESA. This is run by a policy- 
making Council, which appoints a Director 
General, who with help from other Directors, 
organises ESA's day-to-day functioning. Both 
Dr H. H. Atkinson, the present Chairman, and 
Professor Reimar Lust, Director General, are 
physicists and motivated by the pursuit of 
knowledge, curiosity. 

Politicians also have scientific advisers 
whom they consult before making decisions 
regarding such projects. The curiosity motive is 
probably the most powerful in choice of 
European projects today. While it should 
obviously have a major say, it is questionable if 
its present almost over-riding status is to the 
best advantage either of manned spaceflight 
or the public interest. 


‘Your prospects of getting into space depend upon who chooses the space 
projects, what their motives are, what rival projects exist and on what 
projects are in the pipeline or are already approved.’ 
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which arise, which I'll deal with in Part 2, and 
on whether or how the motives of those who 
choose are manipulated, and on what new 
incentives arise. These will be subjects for Part 
3: 

Many different groups can influence choice 
of projects and each has a mixture of motives. 
Prime motives for the main groups would 
probably work out as follows:- 


1 —The Public’s motive: Companionship, 
2—The Politicians’ motive: Prestige, 
3-—The Military motive: Defence, 

4 —The Business motive: Profit, 

5~—The Enthusiasts’ motive: Adventure, 
6 —The Scientists’ motive: Curiosity, 

7 —The Minorities’ motive: Freedom. 


These are in order of potential say in the 
choice rather than actual say, and I'll deal with 
them in more detail in Part 3. For now, let's 
look a little closer at those with most say at 
present, Scientists and Politicians. 
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When Beggs came looking for funds for 
NASA's permanently manned Space Oper- 
ations Centre (SOC), he didn’t just visit ESA, 
however, he went round Governments as well. 
He wanted a few hundred million dollars from 
each, in addition to the normal ESA funding, 
not as an alternative (see Charlie Radley’s item, 
‘Europe’s Future in Space’, issue 11). 

While primely motivated by prestige as far 
as space is concerned, politicians do also 
consider their voters. Any economically viable 
sources of energy, strategic minerals, or 
inventions and discoveries that are advan- 
tageous but cannot be made on Earth do 
interest them. This is why an embryo space 
industry is now beginning to take shape. 

There is a pipeline project which will 
improve the space energy prospect as you'll 
see later, and in Part 3, I'll propose a new 
incentive to give space resources a boost. 
Because the set-up is curiosity oriented how- 
ever, all of these kinds of projects require 
lobbying to get them off the ground. I'll come 
back to that in Part 3 as well. 


Rival Projects 


Russia's Vega 1 and 2, Japan's MS-T5/Tansei 
5, Europe's Giotto, Japan's Planet A, the US- 
German Galileo, the European ISPM and 
America’s Venus Radar Mapper, are all 
fascinating space projects coming soon. Not 
one of them is a manned project. All are of 
scientific interest. 

The more pretty projects that are proposed, 
the more choice there is for politicians to 
choose between when it comes to handing out 
funds. Being busy people, they ask the scien- 
tists for advice. The scientists then propose 
whichever project is their ‘flavour of the 
month’. Another month, another group of 
scientists, and different projects are proposed. 

Sometimes politicians conclude that scien- 
tists don’t know what they want, and give the 
money to a group of contractors who know 
they want to build a road or a railway or 
whatever, instead. Too many pretty projects 
can diminish, rather then enhance space 
prospects. Only by planning, can we be sure of 
success. This is a good reason for enthusiasts 
to get together. 

Even those who do indulge in concentrated 
lobbying don’t always succeed of course, as 
everything is a rival for the politicians’ funds. 
Politicians are interested in powersats, for 
example, and have sponsored research pro- 
jects on these, but we've still got enough 
energy here on Earth, and voters demand more 
money for this, that or the next thing. This is 
also true of strategic minerals. In the present 
economic climate, unless new strong incentive 
is proposed, there is little chance of British 
politicians approving UK involvement in any 
new manned space activity. 


Approved and Pipeline Projects 

For Britons right now, the only types of 
approved project which may bring success are 
US Shuttle missions — particularly those 
involving Spacelabs, and NASA's SOC. 

While scientists will live and work on SOC, it 
won't be a settlement in the proper sense. The 
kind we need to improve your chances would 
have to have artificial gravity, so that people 
could live there permanently without health 
fears. 

SOC will offer some opportunity though, 
particularly as it expands. Space-made medi- 
cines saving lives on Earth are likely to be 
among SOC’s first products. 

The proposed European manned space 
industrial facility, Columbus, would also offer 
some opportunity, but it would enhance 
chances more if additional rather than an 
alternative project to SOC, for then you'd have 
chances of going up to both. Don't forget, SOC 
will probably be up there first, and will expand 
sooner also. Columbus is still very much a 
pipeline project at present. It isn’t yet ap- 
proved, so it might never be built. 

The proposed two-man mini-shuttle, which 
may or may not be built in Europe, would also 
offer some opportunity, but less than any of the 
above. At present, SOC is the best prospect in 
sight, especially once it begins to expand, but 
there is one further pipeline project worth 
considering. 

Professor Gerard K. O'Neill, of the Space 
Studies Institute at Princeton University in the 
States, is the doyen of space settlement 
designers. So far, his designs have attracted a 
lot of praise, but little else. However, he is now 
working on a plan which just might be taken 
up. 
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This envisages a pilot plant small enough to 
be taken to the Moon by today’s rockets, which 
would operate by remote control. There, it 
would sinter and press lunar soil into durable 
spheres. A second pilot plant will send these 
up to a collection point in lunar orbit, where a 
third will process them into their constituent 
elements. A fourth will then use these to 
manufacture components for similar plants. 
This way the number of plants will be doubled 
eight times to create a total of 256 plants. 
O'Neill believes this will create sufficient lunar 
orbital industrial capacity to build powersats. 

Lunar soil is roughly 20% silicon, 30% 
metals, and 40% oxygen, the silicon can be 
used as shielding for manned space habitats 
and the oxygen as rocket propellant for 
refuelling in space. 

It would cost 14 billion dollars a year for the 
first five years, through the doubling of the 
plants, to completion of the first powersat. 
Thereafter, plants would complete one power- 
sat a year. 

Each powersat would produce continuous 
power equal to that produced by 10 atomic 
power stations on Earth. In the sixth year after 
start, income from power sales would repay all 
costs and provide additional profit of $2 billion. 
Then, there would be an annual profit of $10 
billion on powersats sales, less depreciation 
costs. However, most depreciation would be 
paid for out of sales of shielding and oxygen for 
space expansion, not included in those calcu- 
lations. 

The Space Studies Institute believes it will 
have this plan ready for publication by 1987. If 
put into operation immediately, there could be 
a powersat in orbit by 1992. $10 billion is a lot 
of money though, and someone would have to 
come up with it before anything would happen. 

As Aldo Rabaiotti told us in issue 11, in 
1986, the year immediately prior to the 
intended publication date for the O'Neill plan, 
the European space probe, Giotto, will 


‘At present, SOC is the best space 
prospect in sight, especially once it 
begins to expand.’ 


rendezvous with Halley's Comet carrying a TV 
camera. This will be the most spectacular 
space display yet, but will it wow our politicians 
enough to make them sufficiently pro-space to 
consider O'Neill seriously? They just might be 
looking for another prestigious space project. 
Russia and Japan are also going to Halley's 
Comet, and they or the Americans may also 
listen to O'Neill, but it doesn’t matter who 
does. If anyone puts it into practice the 
chances are that both shielding and oxygen 
will be on sale in space to whoever wants to 
buy, and at much cheaper rates than the cost 
of taking them up there. This will encourage 
major space industry expansion if it happens. 


Possible New Projects 

| started my guest-chapter in Duncan Lunan’s 
book, ‘Vew Worlds For Old’ (Westbridge 
Books, 1979), with the words — ‘In 1967, at 
the Dallas Symposium on the Commercial 
Uses of Space, Barron Hilton proposed that an 
orbital hotel could be made a viable economic 
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proposition. This would therefore not be a new 
project, but it isn’t exactly in the pipeline at 
present, nor has it been approved. | believe it is 
worth looking at in our context. It could now be 
built at low cost, and Hilton Hotels might be 
interested in contributing.” 

Nine empty Shuttle external tanks, some 
miles of strong cable, and a few accessories, 


‘, . an orbital hotel could be a 
viable economic proposition, and is 
worth looking at from our point of 
view. * 


could be made into a 120-room hotel in low 
earth orbit. Two lots of four tanks each would 
be put in cross formations cabled on opposite 
sides of a ninth tank, which would be used as a 
spindle around which they’d both spin at the 
ends of the cable. This would provide artificial 
gravity in the crosses. In each, two tanks would 
be divided into hotel rooms, 30 per tank, a 
third tank would hold a hydroponics garden 
and recycling plant, and the fourth would be 
function rooms, staff accommodation, and 
offices. 

Each tank is 47 m (154 ft) long, by 8.7m 
(28.6 ft) in diameter so the rooms would be 
small, but practical. 

There shouldn't be any shortage of cus- 
tomers wanting to spend a week or so in 
space. As LEO is under Earth’s radiation belts, 
these would provide some protection against 
solar flares etc. With artificial gravity, staff 
might live there permanently, coming down to 
Earth only for holidays and thus doing the 
reverse of their customers. 

There are Shuttle configurations able to 
carry 77 people at a time, but this is where the 
snag arises. It is possible to build a relatively 
low cost hotel in LEO, but it would cost clients 
the earth to get up to it. Before this therefore, 
or any other such schemes become viable, we 
need a cheaper Earth-to-orbit transport sys- 
tem. 

Laser-propulsion 
could provide this 

Laser-propulsion involves big lasers, which 
remain on Earth, heating rockets carrying 
water. The amount of heat which can be put 
into water in this way is sufficient to cause the 
water to explode out the nozzle with enough 
force to launch the rocket all the way to orbit. 
This could be controlled so as to launch a 
passenger-carrying Waverider. Once in orbit, 
chemical rockets would take it to the hotel. 

The Waverider is a shuttlecraft designed in 
the sixties by Professor T.R.F. Nonweiler. 
Models were wind-tunnel tested and a drop- 
test was even carried out with a model at 
Woomera before the British Government 
decided they couldn't afford it. For topological 
reasons, its re-entry shock-wave would be 
captured under the craft and would act as a 
break all the way down, enabling Waveriders to 
land at very low speeds at any ordinary airport 
anywhere. 

Combining Waveriders with laser- 
propulsion launches would obviously have 
enormous economic benefit, particularly for 
the hotel scenario. Governments would fall 
over themselves for the prestige of having a 


Nonweiler Waveriders 


laser-launch facility at their capital city airport. 
Water is available almost everywhere. Costs of 
a week in space would come down from 
millions, or at least hundreds of thousands by 
Shuttle, to tens of thousands — possibly even 
less, by Waverider. 

Both hotel and Waveriders would have uses 
other than mere satisfaction of pride and 
adventure. The hotel could provide accommo- 
dation for space-workers, enabling extensions 
to be added to space stations without accom- 
modation. The workers could live with artificial 
gravity in the hotel, and be ferried to and from 
work, daily. Waveriders could of course carry 
everything up and down cheaper, not just hotel 
guests. 

Apart from the O'Neill plan, this could 
improve the economics of getting shielding 
material up to space. It could lead to develop- 
ment of a shielded spacebus, able to go up 
from LEO to Geo (Geosynchronous orbit). 
There, an embryo Geo-base could be built, 


‘Combining Waveriders with laser- 
propulsion launches would 
obviously have enormous 
economic benefit. . .’ 


from which an expandable mini-powersat 
could be constructed to power more space 
industry below in LEO. 

The hotel and Waverider proposal would 
generate more space activity by lowering costs 
all round, and the more they did so, the more 
Waveriders and hotel rooms would be needed, 
so both would expand, creating further space 
activity and so on. By adding an extra tank a 
week, or the equivalent construction to a tank if 
the material was brought up by Waverider, 
within a year the hotel could be big enough to 
house 1,000 people. 

This is a variation on Duncan Lunan’‘s 
‘Starseed’ plan (see ‘Man & The Planets’, 
Ashgrove Press, 1983). It would certainly be a 
quick way of providing a permanent LEO 
settlement. It would put our foot permanently 
in the doorway, keeping space open for all 
future generations. 

As soon as the mini-powersat was in 
operation, it could beam down power wher- 
ever it was required to launch a Waverider. A 
computer-controlled laser beam which 
couldn't switch itself on without the presence 
of a special antenna at the ground end, would 
give Third Worlders and others access to space 
for the price of the water, the pilot's wage, and 
a small Waverider depreciation fee. Space 
costs would drop like a stone. 

Taking advantage of US Shuttle technology 
for the Waverider, this whole scheme could 
probably be set up for less than two billion, 
certainly not much more. It has one major 
disadvantage. It doesn’t advance the cause of 
curiosity much, so might not appeal to scien- 
tists. On the other hand, it would appeal to 
almost everyone else. With a little lobbying, 
particularly when Giotto meets Halley's Comet, 
it might get an OK. 

Learn how you can take advantage of such 
opportunities by preparing yourself, in the next 
issue. 
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‘Flow My Tears, The Policeman 
Said’ By Philip K. Dick. Published 
by Granada at £1.95. Soft covers. 
Another reprint of what is surely 
one of Dick's best novels, this 
covers his primary fictional 
interests, dealing with drugs, loss 
of identity and the collapse of 
civilisation. These elements can be 
found in much of Dick's work, 
including his novels Eye /n The 
Sky, Martian Time-slip, A Maze Of 
Death and Do Androids Dream Of 
Electric Sheep. \n this novel, 
though, he has managed to weave 
all these elements into one 
cohesive whole. Writers who can 
control complex, convoluted plots 
are few and far between, yet Dick 
was always a master of the art. 

The writing style is immediately 
recognizable as typical Dick, being 
simple and to the point, yet leaving 
nothing out. The story kicks off 
with its central character, a famed 
TV presenter, waking up ina sleazy 
hotel room, and without any form 
of identification at all, either in the 
form of ID cards or data records. 
The reader follows him as he 
learns to adapt as best he can in 
order to survive, whilst trying to re- 
affirm his identity in various ways. 

Throughout the tale Dick has 
managed to maintain a suitable 
nightmarish quality that reflects 
both the society and the events of 
the book. It is hard not to get 
caught up within the story, and 
that is how it should be with all 
novels, yet so many fail abysmally. 
To my mind, Dick has never written 
a bad novel, though at his most 
prolific he did turn out a few 
mediocre ones. This is one of the 
best, though, and deserves to find 
a place on every SF fan’s book- 
shelf. 

AN 


‘Eye of Cat’ by Roger Zelazny. 
Published by Sphere at £1.95. 
Softback. 

Roger Zelazny rose to fame in the 
Sixties writing a series of novels, 
each an attempt to retell religions 
and mythologies in science-fic- 
tional terms, and each with a hero 
who was often immortal and past 
the peak of his prowess forced 
once more to face up to the world. 
More recently, with his best-sell- 
ing ‘Amber’ series and the 
‘Madwand' potboilers it was easy 
to assume that he had abandoned 
the slightly perverse goal of turn- 
ing ancient religions into futuristic 
reality for more lucrative pastures. 


Eye of Cat is a return to the ‘old’ 
Zelazny, and will no doubt delight 
his many fans: it concerns Navajo 
tracker and hunter Billy Singer, the 
last of his race. 

Billy spent much of his life 
trapping exotic life-forms for an 
Earth zoo, and the Government 
choose Billy as their only hope to 
eliminate a shape-shifting alien 
assassin. Billy persuades Cat, a 
shape-shifting telepathic alien to 
help him, and frees Cat from the 
zoo where he has been imprisoned 
for fifty years. Cat agrees, with one 
condition: after they have killed 
the alien assassin, Cat gets to hunt 
Billy... 

The book is densely written; 
Zelazny packs in Indian myths 
(that's Red Indian), free verse 
poetry, chants, mysticism, future 
news’ headlines (I liked 
‘euthanasia victim tells all’) and an 
intermittently gripping chase 
story. Stylistically it may not be 
everyone's cup of tea, and it is not 
a Zelazny for beginners, but if you 
enjoyed his earlier works, like Lord 
of Light and Creatures of Light and 
Darkness then you're sure to enjoy 
Eye of Cat. 

NG 
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‘The Saga of the Exiles’ by Julian 
May: Comprising — The Many 
Coloured Land, The Golden Torc, 
The NonBorn King and The 
Adversary. Published by Pan. 

Julian May told me that, in writing 
the four books of ‘The Saga of the 
Exiles’ she deliberately set out to 
create a best-seller, and she suc- 


ceeded beyond her expectations. 
The books follow a group of time- 
travellers — exiles from the Twenty 
Second Century — into the 
Pliocene Era, millions of years in 
our past. They go on the one-way 
journey expecting some kind of 
pastoral past in which everyone is 
free to do his — or her — thing. What 
they find, however, is very dif- 
ferent: humanity is enslaved by the 
Tanu — tall, psi-powered aliens, 
who are locked in warfare with the 
Firvulag — the gnomes and trolls of 
our legends. Mythology, science 
fiction, intrigue, magic and war 
occupy the four books as we follow 
the fortunes of our gang of misfits 
— Aiken Drum, trickster ex- 
trordinaire; Elizabeth, the psychic 
healer; Felice, mad, bad and very 
dangerous to know, and many 
others. 

The cover blurb tells you that 
the books are in the great tradition 
of Asimov's Foundation trilogy and 
Lord of the Rings. An unlikely 
combination, perhaps, but Julian 
May pulls it off. The four books are 
best read together; keeping track 
of the many, many plots, charac- 
ters (human and otherwise) and 
sub-plots can be almost imposs- 
ible otherwise, despite the lengthy 
summaries of What Has Gone 
Before at the start of each book. 

Oddly enough, Ms May ex- 
plained that the four ‘Exiles’ books 
comprise the story that takes place 
after the four books that she 
wanted to write, which take place 
thirty-odd years before the begin- 
ning of the Many Coloured Land, 
and concern a rebellion by certain 
human psychics against the power 
of the Galactic Milieu, events that 
are referred to by some of the 
characters in The Many Coloured 
Land and its sequels. 

If you enjoy high adventure, 
with colourful characters and in- 
tricate plots then you should enjoy 
these books. 

NG 


‘The Atlas Of The Solar System’ 
by Patrick Moore & Gary Hunt. 
Published by Mitchell Beazley at 
£19.95. Hard covers. 

Thanks to the enormous number 
of images received from space 
probes such as Voyager, together 
with the hard data they have sent 
back, books on this theme are 
pretty thick on the shelves. None 
comes up to the high standards of 
this volume, though, and it is hard 


to imagine that any further books 
will, either. 

For your money you get a very 
hefty 464-page book absolutely 
crammed with the latest data and 
images from our space probes. 
There are chapters dealing with 
the sun, all the planets, moons, 
asteroids and comets. Also to be 
found is a section giving bio- 
graphies of all the major 
astronomers from 600 BC until 
1750 AD, a list of solar, lunar and 
planetary missions, together with 
details of the craft involved (a nice 
touch, that), a glossary, and a table 
of planetary positions up until 
1992. 

Illustrations abound through- 
out, many being quite breath- 
taking in their portrayal of the solar 
system's constituents. The 
Meteosat image of Earth (page 
115) is particularly eyecatching, 
as are a few other shots, too 
numerous to mention. 

This is not quite the book to sit 
down with and read cover to cover 
all in one go, but if you're in need 
of an authoritative book on the 
solar system | doubt you'll do 
better than this one. Yes, it is 
costly, but then a lot of work and 
research went into its make-up, 
and it shows in the finished prod- 
uct. A truly beautiful book. 

AN 


Jalav — Amazon Warrior, An Oath 
to Mida’ by Sharon Green. Pub- 
lished by Star at £2.50. Soft 
Covers. 
Hey ho, another of these fantasy 
dominated women-with-sex-and- 
sadism on every page efforts. Even 
less plot. The only action comes in 
the last chapter or so and most of 
the rest is just nasty — and boring 
WG 
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The Aurum Film Encyclopaedia 
Vol 2 — Science Fiction. Edited by 
Phil Hardy. Published by Aurum 
£17.50. Hardback. 

It's a sad fact but true, that if you 
want anything badly enough, 
you're going to have to pay for it. 
And this wonderful book is a case 
in point. It’s all very well for us 
book reviewers to advise you to go 
ahead and buy something, but we 
don't have to pay for it. This time | 
can say unequivocally, that /f you 
are interested in SF in the cinema, 
and /f you have the odd £17.95 
knocking around, you would be 
certifiable if you didn’t pick up a 
copy of this magnificent publi- 
cation. 

This is volume two of a series of 
encyclopaediae being currently 
produced by Aurum, which from 
the initial promise of the first two 
volumes (Vol 1 being on the 
Western) should develop into one 
of the greatest works on cinema 
ever produced. A definitive guide 
to the genre, it covers SF at the 
movies from the very earliest days 
(The Mechanical Butcher made by 
the Lumiere brothers in 1895) to 
1983, ending with Yor: The Hunt- 
er from the Future. (No, |'d never 
heard of it either.) This means that 
SF represents one of the most 
venerable of cinematic forms, with 
a history nearly a century old. It's 
good to see that it is at last 
arousing the sort of critical interest 
it has long deserved. 

The editor and main contributor 
to this book is Peter Hardy, an 
experienced writer in the field of 
film, and a former film teacher and 
organiser of seasons at the NFT 
and the Edinburgh Film Festival. 
He is backed up by the great 
Dennis Gifford, one of the leading 
lights of film criticism and writer of 
a biography of Charlie Chaplin. 
Anthony Masters, Paul Taylor and 
Paul Willemen complete the dis- 
tinguished editorial board. 

While this book does not set out 
to be fully comprehensive (what 
work could on an area of interest 
of this size?) it claims to be the 
most thorough catalogue of its 
kind ever published. Covering over 
1200 different titles, all the great 
SF directors (from George Meliés 
to Spielberg), and many sub-gen- 
res on the SF theme (Horror SF, 
Comedy SF, Western SF etc), the 
book contains over 450 black and 
white stills as well as 16 pages of 
full colour. 

Separated 
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chapters on different eras of the 
cinema (the Early Years, The 
Twenties, The Thirties etc) it gives 
at the beginning each chapter a 
potted history of the genre at that 
stage in its development, followed 
by a series of descriptions of each 
of the most remarkable films of the 
time. It is completed by a mis- 
cellany of sections on the greatest 
landmarks in the SF cinema: the 
most successful SF films of all 
time, the Critics’ Top Ten, the SF 
Oscars, a select bibliography etc. 

| had hours of harmless fun 
looking up the entries for such 
masterpieces of celluloid subtlety 
as Bela Lugosi meets a Brooklyn 
Gorilla and Robots vs the Aztec 
Mummy. (This second film was the 
endearing little tale of the evil Dr 
Krupps’ attempts to steal the 
Mummy’s sacred jewels. In order 
to do this he constructs a robot out 
of metal and bits of human cor- 
pses. Alas for his dastardly de- 
signs, the aforementioned 
Mummy is too strong for the robot, 
which is reduced to a heap of 
twisted metal and charred flesh. 
Just goes to show — Mummy's 
always right. 

From a purely personal point of 
view, | get more pleasure out of 
reading about such cinematic dis- 
asters than | do from the extrava- 
gant plaudits given to such films 
as Star Wars and Forbidden 
Planet. SF films have had, until 
very recently the image of being a 
‘joke’ genre, thanks to such films 
as the two | have mentioned. 
Messrs Spielberg, Scott and Lucas 
have, in the last few years, gone 
some way to dispelling this image, 
but | sincerely hope this doesn’t 
mean the end of the cheaply made 
SF movie. But if it does, there will 
at least be this book to remind us 
of the golden age of SF, when men 
in gorilla suits, and with dustbins 
on their heads, were expected to 
terrify audiences; when flying 
kitchen sinks were supposed to 
represent the space ships of ultra- 
sophisticated beings, and tennis 
balls covered in papier mache 
made up the power of an Inter- 
Galactic Empire. 

PH 


‘Players of Gor’ by John Norman. 
Published by Star at £2.50. Soft 
Covers. 

This is the 20th book in the Tarl 
Cabot saga and | can only record 


my amazement that it has all got 
so far. This book is one of those 
fantasy novels where women are 
enslaved and there only to be at 
their masters’ every sexual whim. 

There is a plot of sorts, but if you 
subtract all the chauvenistic rant- 
ings itis a thin plot indeed. 

If you’re into domination and 
that sort of thing this book is for 
you, but as for me, well, it was all 
really quite tedious. 

WG 
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‘Falcons of Narabedla’ by Marion 
Zimmer Bradley. Published by 
Arrow at £1.60. Soft covers. 

Not a new novel, but the first 
printing of a story written back in 
1964, this is a slim volume con- 
taining an enchanting tale set on 
the alternate world of Narabedla. 
All the usual trademarks of Marion 
Zimmer Bradley's writing are 
there, though being of an early 
vintage it does lack the rather 
complex character interactions of 
her recent work (Sharra‘s Exile 
being a good example). 

For a change this is not a 
Darkover novel, though many of 
the same elements can be ident- 
ified. The tale is a lightweight, fast- 
paced adventure involving its cen- 
tral character in a seemingly-end- 
less series of escapades which 
leave him wondering if he is 
literally out of his mind. Bradley 
does seem to like putting her main 
characters through the worst that 
Fate can conceivably throw at 
them, and this novel is no excep- 
tion. Far from being a bad thing, 
this ensures that the reader gets 
well and truly tied in with events 
taking place within the story's 


framework and | certainly found 
myself wondering what was com- 
ing next. My one real complaint is 
that the falcons of the title are not 
given more coverage than they 
received. As it is, they play a rather 
minor role until the story's climax. 

Allin all this is a good book, and 
well worth buying. If you're already 
a fan of Bradley's work, you won't 
be disappointed by this one. On 
the other hand, if you've never read 
any of her books, this would be a 
good one to start off with. Rec- 
ommended. 
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‘Star Trek Ill The Search for 
Spock: Short Stories’ by William 
Rotsler. Published by Ravette at 
£1.95. Soft Covers. 

This collection of five short stories 
has nice pictures on the front 
cover, and that is about all that can 
be said in its praise. 

Slotted into the time between 
Wrath of Khan and Search, it is 
more like Star Trek //4, but minus 
about 600 for accuracy to genre. 
According to these stories the 
crew of the Enterprise had all 
manner of adventures after the 
end of Wrath, even though she 
was held together with sealing 
wax and Scotty’s willpower, and 
manned by a skeleton crew only. 
Some of the stories have their 
roots in the TV episodes as well, 
the final one World's End, is a 
tangle between Miri and Charlie X. 

Only the most avid Trekkie 
should bother. 

WG 


‘Star Trek Ill The Search for 
Spock: The Vulcan Treasure’ by 
William Rotsler. Published by 
Ravette at £1.95. Soft covers. 


SEARCH FOR SPOCK 
THE VULCAN TREASURE 
BY WILUAM BOTSLER 
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Oh dear, oh dear. This is one of 
those do-it-yourself adventure 
books which has you dashing from 
page to page. |'m afraid it is not my 
sort of thing, and | usually end up 
cheating and reading through it 
like a book. 

This adventure is loosely based 
on a sort of concocted Vulcan 
mysticism laced with heaps of 
mumbo-jumbo. The idea of Vulcan 
treasures being hidden for safe- 
keeping during the logic wars of 
the time of Surak is a good one, 
with the Enterprise finding them, 
but when even the author can't 
decide on whether that treasure is 
the crown jewels or the library 
then what hope have we? 

Sorry, but it is another ‘don’t 
bother unless you want to collect 
every word ever printed about Star 
Trek’. 

WG 
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‘Star Trek II| — The Search for 
Spock Storybook’ by Lawrence 
Weinberg, based on the 


screenplay by Harve Bennett. Pub- 
lished by Ravette at £2.95. Soft 
covers. 

This is a very different kettle of 
book from Vonda Mclintyre’s nov- 
elisation, more a super-glossy chil- 
dren’‘s version. Where Vonda’s has 
all sorts of bits bunged in this is 
pared down to the bones and filled 
up with lots of full colour stills from 
the films and red initials for some 
of the paragraphs. (| don’t know 
why only some paragraphs have 
red letters and not all, but that’s 
the way it is.) 

For a youngster who has seen 
the film this is an excellent 
memento, or for the adult who 
wants to prod the memory with the 
stills until the film comes out on 
video, though as literature itis alla 
bit basic. 

WG 


‘So Long and Thanks for All the 
Fish.’ Fourth in the Hitchhiker's 
Guide to the Galaxy series, by 
Douglas Adams. Published by Pan 
£6.95. Hardback. 

This is the one the fans have been 
waiting for and whether they like it 
or not will be of interest. 

Arthur Dent has crossed the 
galaxy hitchhiking. Five years have 
passed and he decides it is time 
for a change of socks. (sartorial 
note — at last he gets to shed the 
dressing gown, and briefly hangs 
up his towel in the bathroom). 

But it is not to be for long. Poor 
Arthur is still a child of the flux, 
which is determined to make use 
of him to bring just about every 
puzzle including the 42nd to sol- 
ution. 

On the way Ford Prefect drops 
in again for coffee, we meet some 
new characters, and finally dis- 
cover the message. 

Zaphod and Trillian do not 
appear and Marvin fans will not 
like this book. 

| had mixed feelings on com- 
pleting Fish. Nothing | could pin 
down precisely, just a vague feel- 
ing that somehow it wasn’t right. It 
is bitty, and almost has the feeling 
that it was thrown together very 
quickly with an air of desperation 
and an eye on a very fast ap- 
proaching deadline. Some pass- 
ages even feel as if they were put 


in because they had been left out 
of previous books but the author 
felt they were too good to waste. 
They should have gone in the bin. 
| had passed the time waiting 
for this book to arrive by re-reading 
Douglas's last three Hitchhiker 
books and thoroughly enjoyed 
them. | have the saddest feeling 
that won't happen with this one. 
WG 


‘Test Of Fire’ by Ben Bova. Pub- 
lished by Methuen at £1.95. Soft 
covers. 

Take a worldwide holocaust, a 
lunar base, and a handful of 
survivors, and you have all the 
makings of what must surely rate 
as one of Science Fiction’s biggest 
cliches around. So many authors 
have tackled the theme, and 
tackled it badly, that itis refreshing 
when someone as talented as Ben 
Bova has a go at producing such a 
story. 

Bova is, admittedly, one of my 
favourite authors. He has written 
such first class novels as Co/ony 
and Voyagers, a wide selection of 
short stories, and has edited the 
SF magazine Ana/og, and acted as 
fiction editor of Omni. It is little 
wonder, then, that he is a force to 
be reckoned with in the Science 
Fiction world. 

Test Of Fire starts off in typical 
disaster-story style, with the end of 
the world, this time caused by a 
freak solar flare. It would have 
been easy for Bova to capitalise on 
this theme, but instead he has 
used it as an introduction rather 
than as the main plot. The action 
itself revolves around the survivors 
on a lunar base, and their efforts to 
keep the race going after the 
disaster. Whilst reading it | was 
reminded of similar, though far 
from identical, tales by Philip José 
Farmer (Tongues Of The Moon) 
and William Rollo (The Big Wheel). 

Bova’s style of writing is an 
easily-readable one, and while he 
tells the reader a lot, he never 
loses a grip on what is quite a fast- 
paced story. The reader is always 
kept aware of what is going on, 
and it is hard to lose interest once 
you've got into the book. 

| can sing nothing but praise for 
this novel, and if! had to find a fault 
anywhere | would say that maybe it 
is just a little too polished, though 
it would be wrong to expect any- 
thing else from a writer of Bova's 
calibre. 

AN 
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‘The Last Starfighter’ by Alan 
Dean Foster from a screenplay by 
Jonathan Betuel. Published by 
Target at £1.95. Soft Covers. 

Has there been an SF film not 
novelised by Alan Dean Foster, we 
ask ourselves. Has he cornered the 
market because he is good at it or 
because he has already done so 
many? 

Probably the former, | would 
say, even though I've not seen the 
film, which the cover informs me is 
a Lorimar presentation, so I'm 
sure we will. 

It is a nice little tale, sort of a 
cross between Jron and War- 
games, as a young arcade addict 
finds himself selected to actually 
fight the battles for real after 
showing his prowess on a mock- 
up test game planted on Earth. 

The idea is an extrapolation 
from the aptitude tests which are 
administered today, or the training 
given to the military on realistic 
simulators. 

The hero, Alex Rogan, wins in 
the end, through a mixture of 
arcade learned skills and high 
human cunning and grit. 

This was a pleasant story, with 
shades of the atmosphere of 
Tobacco Road at the beginning, 
and enough whimsy to make it 
charming without being sickly. 
Nothing great, but a relaxing read 
— the sort of book you pick up to 
read in the bath. 

WG 


‘The Dune Storybook’ by Joan D. 
Vinge. Published by Sphere at 
£2.50. Soft covers. 

It goes almost without saying that 
this book is aimed at the younger 
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reader, and as such it features a 
much-simplified retelling of the 
events in the film. Having read it, it 
seems that the film really does 
manage to do Frank Herbert's 
original Dune novel justice. Cer- 
tainly the simplified story pres- 
ented here gets all the main points 
of the original novel across, which 
is all to the good. Joan Vinge is 
one of those talented authors who 
can write for younger readers 
without talking down to them, and 
so more mature readers will enjoy 
it, too, as it does serve to jog the 
memory if you haven't read 
Herbert's novel for a few years. 

There is a nice selection of 
colour illustrations accompanying 
the text, though | would say the 
reproduction of some of these 
(mainly the double-page spreads) 
is dire. 

On the whole, though, there is 
little to complain about, and if you 
want a souvenir of the film it would 
be easy to do a lot worse than this. 

AN 
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‘Entering Space — An Astronaut's 
Odyssey’. Joseph P. Allen with 
Russell Martin. Published by Orbis 
at £15.00. Hardback. 

This book is beautiful! If you have 
any money or booktokens left over 
from Christmas then | urge you to 
consider getting a copy. 

Written by one of the shuttle 
astronauts it is so lavishly il- 
lustrated with the most wonderful 
photographs that I’ve drooled all 
over my review copy. 

There are photos of the Earth, 
moon and planets, of many space 
vehicles both inside and out and 
much much more. The words 
aren't bad either! 

It is expensive though, so if you 
can't afford it, get your local library 
to order it for you. | feel every 
Space Voyager reader will enjoy it. 

WG 
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‘A Maze Of Death’ by Philip K. 
Dick. Published by Granada at 
£1.50. Soft covers. 

Unfortunately for the dedicated SF 
reader, a large proportion of Phil 
Dick’s novels have been out of 
print for far too long. Granada have 
thankfully seen fit to begin re- 
printing many of his novels, and 
this is one of the first to make it 
onto the shelves. 

Beginning with the arrival of a 
group of colonists on a relatively- 
unknown planet, Dick introduces 
some unusual theological notions 
as he unfolds the main elements of 
the story. All the usual Dick 
trademarks are here in varying 
degrees. There's paranoia, loss of 
identity, changes in reality and, at 
the end, a rather savage twist. 

The author's foreword makes 
interesting reading, and | cannot 
help but wish other writers would 
follow this example as, knowing 
what was aimed for, it is nice to be 
able to judge whether the novel 
succeeds in what it sets out to do. 

There is one aspect of the book 
which | was not over keen on, and 
that comes midway into the 
penultimate chapter. To say more 
would only serve to detract from 
the outcome, so if you have yet to 
read this book | won't say more, 
but suffice it to say | found it rather 
an anticlimax. Dick’s work is gen- 
erally anything but anti-climactic, 
and it is a shame he opted to 
culminate with such a twist. 

That one fault aside, | 
thoroughly enjoyed the book. It’s 
original in story content, the writ- 
ing Is faultless, and the cover price 
is comparatively cheap. 

AN 


‘Collins Guide to Stars and 
Planets’ by lan Ridpath and Wil 
Tirion. Published by Collins at 
£8.95. Hardback. 

This is a smashing book for anyone 
interested in astronomy. The 
authors have concentrated on 
packing the maximum of infor- 
mation into the space available, 
without the use of gimmicks or 
fancy artwork. It is all fact, fact, 
fact, and would prove a useful 
reference work for anyone who 
studies the stars — I've already 
made use of it to check a couple of 
things and found the information | 
wanted quickly and easily. 


All the star maps are clear and 
up-to-date and planetary infor- 
mation is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Even the novice is catered 
for, with explanations on how to 
find your way around the stars — 
and there’s information on how to 
build your own equipment. Highly 
recommended. 

This issue, Space Voyager is 
giving its readers the chance to 
win a copy of this excellent book. 
For details, see page 66. 


WG 
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‘The Tripods’ a trilogy, by John 
Christopher, comprising ‘The 
White Mountains’, ‘The City of 
Gold and Lead’ and ‘The Pool of 
Fire’, published by Puffin at £1.50 
each. Soft covers. 

These are the three books on 
which the Saturday afternoon BBC 
adaptation is based, somewhat 
loosely from the episodes which | 
have seen — Captain Curtis has 
been changed from a help for the 
runaway boys in the books to a 
baddie on the screen. 

Since these are published 
under the Puffin imprint, they are 
aimed at a younger audience, and 
as such they certainly fit the bill, as 
the three teenage heroes are alter- 
nately very clever and very stupid, 
as teenage heroes should be. The 
concept of capping reduces most 
adults neatly to the ranks of the 
enemy as much as are the Tripods 
themselves — another essential 
ingredient for a children’s book of 
this ilk. 

As a story the three books have 
really only a curiosity value for 
adults — there are holes and 
weaknesses — but kids who have 
watched the series will un- 
doubtedly lap it up, and the small 
size of each volume — about 150 
pages each, means that they are 
not intimidated by the sheer mass 
of the thing. 

WG 


WANTED 


FOR SALE 


Old Sci-Fi TV/Film Kits: Aurora: 
The Robot, Monster Film Series. 
Lincoln: Thunderbirds range IMAI/ 
Bandai: UFO, Thunderbirds etc. 
Campbell 01-603-4833. 


WANTED 


Intelligent life forms capable of sending a 
large S.A.E. for full information pack on 


original S.F. illustrations, limited edition 
prints, stationary etc. 
Send to Roger Waring. 
Robots & Rayguns, 48 Woodbreda Drive, 
Saintfield Road, Belfast BT8 4HZ. 


American Comics. We specialize 
in buying old & rare american 
comics in good condition. Send us 
your lists for a quick reply to 10 
Robinson Close, Covingham, Swin- 
don, Wilts. SM3 5EE. 


TO FILL THIS 
SPACE 


PHONE PETE ON 
01437 0699 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


Astronomy & Space books plus 
N.A.S.A. Memorabilia for sale. 
S.A.E. for list. Heagly, 6, Braeside 
Park, Newtownabbey, Co Antrim, 
N. Ireland. 


ORDER FORM 


OFFICIAL NASA PUBLICATIONS 
Send SAE for Lists of Official 
NASA Publications 
SPACE SHUTTLE BADGE (Stick-on) 


ONLY £1.00 
Send money to address below 


R. A. Coleman, c/o M. Anjum, 
28 Leopold Rd, London SW19, England. 


TV/Film Science Fiction 
Memorabilia for sale: Books, 
magazines, photos, toys, etc. Please 
send 17p stamp. stating your 
interests. Will also buy/trade. Elaine 
Thomson, 23, Northbrook Road, 
Aldershot, Hants. GU11 3HE. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


Guide to Special Interest Holidays 
— your passport to a new beginning. 
Special Interest Holidays are ideal 
for those people who ‘have always 
wanted to but somehow never got 
round to it’. Now is the time to start. 
Get away from dull routine. Spend a 
few days in pursuit of your favourite 
subject or an entirely new craft. The 
Guide lists Special Interest holidays 
from Art to Yoga, Computing to 
Pottery. Tells where they are, how 
much they cost, what to take with 
you and what to expect when you 
get there. Over 150 centres offering 
900 courses waiting to be dis- 
covered! Don't delay — get your 
copy today! At your Newsagent, 
Bookshop or £1.95 plus 25p post- 
age from Popular Crafts, Wolsey 
House, Wolsey Road, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts. HP2 4SS 
ALT-T/C 


STAR WARES 


SHOPS 


WORLDS OF 
WONDER 


12/13 Mini-Market 
Top of High Street 


LINCOLN 


Tel: Lincoln 37923 


Large selection of Science 
Fiction/Fantasy 
magazines — comics. 


Latest U.S. Imports 
Closed Wednesdays 


QBYSaEY 7 


Manchester University Precincts 
Oxford Road, Manchester 
Open Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30 

Tel: 061 273 6666 


The North's leading Science Fiction, 
Comic, TV & Film Shop. We stock 
Books, Comics, Magazines, Stills, 
Soundtracks Posters, T-Shirts & 
Games. 
Clean modern premises. Sales area 
over 1000 square feet. Access to 
precinct via escalator under Phoenix at 
Booth Street traffic lights. 


STAR WARES ORDER FORM 


All Classified Advertisements must be prepaid. Private and trade rate 35p per word/minimum £5.25. Display box rate £7.00 per single 
column centimetre/minimum 2.5cm. All Advertisements are inserted in the first available issue. Argus Specialist Publications Ltd., 
1 Golden Square, London, W1. Tel: 01-437 O699. There are no reimbursements for cancellations. 


DON'T LEAVE 

IT TO CHANCE, 
GIVE YOUR 
BUSINESSA 
BOOST BY 
ADVERTISING IN 
STAR WARES 


01-437 0699. 


SOCIETIES 


THE BRITISH FANTASY 
SOCIETY, 


now in its 13th year, provides full cov- 
erage of new SF & fantasy in film and 
book. Subs are only £6 pa. 


Or send an sae to the secretary: 
46 Oxford Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, B27 6DT. 


THE NEW ENTERPRISE STAR TREK CLUB 

Join the craziest fan club. 

* Quarterly News letters, 

* Local Meetings, 

* Fanzines _* Pictures 

* Club T-Shirts & other trivia. 

SEND SAE TO: 

W. HOLT, 21, LILAC AVENUE, 

CANVEY ISLAND, ESSEX 


WIN THE COLLINS GUIDE TO THE 
STARS AND PLANETS 


For our competition this issue for a book prize, Space Voyager is giving readers 


th 
Ri 


e chance to win a copy of The Collins Guide to the Stars and Planets, by lan 
dpath and Wil Tirion. This excellent publication is one of the best basic 


astronomy textbooks on the market, packed with information and comprehen- 
sive data on stars, moons, planets and just about everything. To win this 


m 


arvellous book, answer the questions below and send your entry, to the usual 


Hemel Hempstead address, marked ‘Book competition’. 


Al 
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| answers are in this issue of Space Voyager. 


Where did Douglas Adams find 
the name for his character 
Hotblack Desiato? 


How long did Dee Robson have 
to design the costumes for 
Hitch Hikers Guide to the Gal- 
axy? 


How was actor George Takei 
connected with the Olympic 
Games held in Los Angeles last 
Summer? 


When will Engineer Scott — 
actor James Doohan — next 
be in Britain— and where? 


Who suspects that there is © 
a tenth planet in the Solar, F | 
System? 


Which actress helped 
Sally Ride into space? 5 


